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Start of the Dodge Memorial Trophy Race at Manhasset Bay. Baby Bootlegger leading Baby Shadow and Miss Columbia. 


Baby ‘Bootlegger Keeps the Gold Cup 


Again Captures Prized Trophy for the Columbia Y acht Club — ‘Regatta at Manhasset Bay 


Great Success 





Puorocrapus By M. Rosenretp & E. Levick 


VERY one who was lucky enough to be at rather easily, in three 30-mile heats, the Gold Cup for 
Manhasset Bay on August 29th, saw history once the Columbia Yacht Club. Last year she won the trophy 
more repeat itself when the most consistent of at Detroit and brought it back to New York for the first 

boats, Baby Bootlegger, driven by. her owner, Caleb S. time in 10 years. In taking it again this year she bettered 
Bragg, outlasted and outfooted a field of nine of the best her speed of the previous race by several miles and made 
racing speed boats that could be produced and captured, the fastest time ever seen in this event since the engine 








The Miami Beach One-Design Class furnished many thrills and was one of the most spectacular at the Regatta. Curtiss Bright won. 
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Start of the 105-mile International Trophy Race, with Teaser, the winner, opened up, leading Miss Syndicate and Miss Palm Beach. 


limitations were added to the conditions of the race some 
years ago. 

The four days’ regatta staged at Manhasset Bay from 
August 27th to 30th in connection with the Gold Cup 
Race was the biggest thing of its kind ever held in New 
York waters and was a great success from start to finish. 
All roads led to “The Bay” the last week in August, 
and the largest fleet of yachts ever assembled for an 
event upon the water was on hand for the opening heat 
of the Gold Cup Race. There must have been 1,500 craft 
anchored around the 3-mile course, which, with two large 
floating grandstands, must have carried not less than 
15,000 spectators. And before going on to the story of 
the races it should be recorded that the affair was most 
excellently planned and handled. There was not a hitch 
in the entire program. Every one of the 25 events was 
started on scheduled time. There was not a delay any- 
where. The course was efficiently patrolled and kept 
clear at all times, and the big crowd was handled without 
any trouble. The race committee, headed by C. F. 
Chapman, did its work well and set a standard that will 
be exceedingly hard to improve upon. 

The same thing cannot be said, however, of the boats 
in the principal events. The mortality was exceedingly 
high among the racing craft. In the Gold Cup Race, out 
of eleven entries that showed up at the course, only three 
finished in the second and third heats, and only two of 
these completed all three heats. In the Dodge Memorial 
Trophy Race no more than three boats completed any 
one of the short 12-mile heats, and, in three heats, only 
two finished. In the International Trophy Race of 105 


Miss Tampa, the Davis Island Yacht Club representative. 


miles there were only six starters and only two finished. 
It must have been disheartening to the owners, who had 
put so much time and money into boats built for these 
events. The casualties were much greater than at Detroit 
last year, and much greater than should have been 
necessary. Unless they can be materially reduced the 
sport is bound to suffer. Anyone building for such an 
event at least wants a run for his money. 


The Gold Cup Race 


The first heat of the Gold Cup Race brought nine 
starters to the line, the last word in speed boat and engine 
construction. These were Miss Columbia, Baby Bootlegger, 
winner of the cup at Detroit last year, and Nuisance, all 
representing the Columbia Yacht Club of New York; 
Baby Shadow, of the Miami Beach Yacht Club; Miss 
Tampa, of the Davis Island Yacht Club; Curtiss Wilgold 
IT, of the Buffalo Launch Club; Jmpshi, representing the 
Dodge Dealers’ Association; Solar Plexus, owned by 
Horace E. Dodge, 2nd, and Baby America II, G. A. 
Wood owner. 

At the crack of the gun Nuisance and Miss Tampa 
jumped away in the lead, lapped, but Baby Shadow was 
opened up and coming fast. Before the upper turn in the 
three-mile course was reached Baby Shadow shot to the 
front and led down the back stretch, going like a scared 
cat. Baby America, Gar Wood's latest creation, and driven 
by George Wood, brought up the rear. It was soon ap- 
parent that she did not have the power or speed of the 
other boats. 

At the end of the first lap the boats had settled down 


Baby Shadow led the Gold Cup Fleet until she broke a rod. 
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Baby Bootlegger, winner of the Gold Cup a second time for the Jeanne II, winner of the James Craig Trophy Race from 
Columbia Yacht Club. Philadelphia. 


Taking the turns in the Baby Gar Invitation Race, Kroywen leading. 
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The Outboard Motor Race brought out a big field of starters. In spite of rough water all but two of the 24 
starters finished in good time. 


into their stride. Baby Shadow was in the lead, appar- 
ently running easily, with Nuisance in second place 
and Miss Columbia, driven by L. Gordon Hamersley, 
third. 

The boats maintained this order for three laps, when 
Baby Bootlegger, driven by Caleb Bragg, overhauled Miss 
Columbia and passed her on the sixth lap. Wilgold II 
challenged Miss Columbia and passed her, but the effort 
was too much and Wilgold II dropped out on the next lap 
with a broken rod. 

As the boats entered the last lap Baby Shadow still 
led, and it looked as if she had the race won, so smoothly 
was she running. She had no more than flashed by the 
committee boat on her last round, with Nuisance quite 
aways astern, when a puff of smoke enveloped her and 
she came to a stop, dead on the water. She was done, and 
Nuisance shot by her and took the lead, followed closely 
by Baby Bootlegger. It developed later that Baby Shadow 
had broken a piston rod, which went through the crank 
case. She was not burned but was damaged beyond im- 
mediate repair. Nuisance went on and won the race, 
closely pressed by Baby Bootlegger, with Impshi third. 
It was a great heat. Nuisance was credited with a speed 
of 49 miles an hour, a record speed for the Gold Cup 


Some of the drivers of the fast ones. Left to right, George Townsend, 
Caleb S. Bragg, Horace E. Dodge, Victor Kleisrath, Col. J. G. Vincent. 


class, and the fastest of 
any of the heats. 

The second and third 
heats developed into 
nothing more than pro- 
cessions. Only six boats 
started the second heat. 
While Nuisance was 
first away, Baby Boot- 
legger came _ roaring 
down the course after 
her and before the first 
lap was completed she 
took the lead and was 
never headed there- 
after. On the seventh 
lap Miss Tampa broke 
a rudder strut and 
Nuisance had engine 
trouble, both dropping 
out, followed by Miss 
Columbia a little later. 
Impshi ran well and 
finished second. In the 
next heat only four boats started and only three survived. 
Baby Bootlegger only had to complete the course to get 
enough points to win the cupand Caleb Bragg let the others 
make the pace and did not force his boat. She took second 
place nearly a minute behind Miss Tampa, at a speed 
well below her best. It was rather an anti-climax 
- the thrilling first heat. Here is the race in tabular 
orm: 


Gop Cup RACE, 3 HEATS, 30 MILES EACH 


Boat Owner Ist heat 2nd heat 3rd heat Pts. Best 
M. S. M. S. M. S. av. speed 


Baby Bootlegger C.S. Bragg 37 10.99 37 10.8 39 51.1 1122 48.4 
Miss Tampa D. P. Davis 38 26.9 . N. T. d 9 i 
Baby America II G. A. Wood T. N. T. 

Nuisance Mrs. D. D. Cromwell 36 46 


Impshi Dodge Dealers Assn. 37 15.5 
Miss Columbia Columbia Y. C.Synd. 37 53 

Baby Shadow C. G. Fisher D.N. F. 
Solar Plexus H. L. Dodge 2nd D. N. F. 
Curtiss Wilgold II R. V. Williams D.N. F. 


The Dodge Memorial Trophy Race 


All of the boats entered for the Gold Cup Race were 
eligible for the Dodge Memorial Trophy, to be run in 
four heats of 12 miles each. It was run the following day, 
yet only five boats showed up and no more than four ran 

(Continued on page 64) 








Diana, owned by Com. A. B. Cartledge, won the 105-mile 
Express Cruiser Championship. 














The start of the first day’s drift from New London to Newport. The schooners gathered around the Committee Boat Nourmahal, 
off Sarah’s Ledge. 


The New York Yacht Club Cruise 


A Large Racing Fleet Takes Part in the Port-to-Port Runs —“Uagrant” Wins 
Astor and King’s Cups 


from August 13th to 21st, while not as brilliant, 
perhaps, as soine of the noted cruises of the past, 

saw a turnout of one of the largest racing fleets of years 
and was productive of excellent sport. The latter state- 
ment should be qualified by excepting the first few 
days, when an almost total lack of wind spoiled the 
first two port-to-port runs. But what the weather 
lacked at the start of the cruise it made up at the 
end, after the fleet reached Buzzards Bay, for four 
more perfect days for racing would be hard to find. 
Socially, as well as 
fromaracing standpoint, 
“The Cruise”’ is always 
one of the features of the 
yachting season.The fleet 
thataccompanies the rac- 
ing yachts is always a 
brilliant one and there is 
much entertaining done 
aboard during the week. 
This year the squadron 
that assembled at New 
London on August 13th 
and awaited the arrival 
of Commodore George 
Nichols on the flagship 
Corsair was a large one. 
But on the first day’s 
run, from New London to 
Block Island, the popu- 
larcommodore was called 
home by the death of 
Mrs. J. P. Morgan, Mrs. 
Nichols’ mother, and he 
had toturn over the com- 
mand to Vice-Commo- 


“ic: annual cruise of the New York Yacht Club, 





{Harold S. Vanderbilt’s Vagrant, winner of the King’s Cup and Astor 
Cup for schooners. 


dore Vincent Astor, on the Nourmahal. This naturally 
curtailed much of the social activity, and the racing run 
from Vineyard Haven to Mattapoisett was abandoned 
in consequence. 

The plans for the cruise this year kept the fleet south of 
Cape Cod. The daily runs were all short, with one excep- 
tion, and the details were admirably worked out by the 
Regatta Committee, headed by Gherardi Davis. This 
itinerary called for a run from New London to Block 
Island; from the latter port to Vineyard Haven, where the 
fleet laid at anchor over Sunday; thence to Mattapoisett, 
where there was another 
layover of a day while 
the races for the Rear 
Commodore's Cups were 
sailed on Buzzards Bay; 
and from Mattapoisett 
to Newport, off which 
port the races for the As- 
tor and the King’s Cups 
were sailed on the last 
two days of the cruise. 

Of late years the New 
York Yacht Club cruise 
is the only place where 
one sees any real schoon- 
er racing, except possibly 
on the Eastern Yacht 
Club cruise. This year 
saw ten of the larger 
schooners out, ranging 
from former Commodore 
H. S. Vanderbilt’s Va- 
grant to William Green- 
ough’s Venture, and nine 
of the smaller class G 
and H schooners. All of 
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John S. Lawrence’s new schooner Advance. 


the latter classes were new boats this year, and among 
the larger class was the new schooner Advance, owned by 
John S. Lawrence. This boat had a rig that attracted 
much attention and her performance was watched with 
great interest. Instead of the usual gaff-headed foresail, 
she carried nothing between the fore and mainmast but 
staysails. First there was a main staysail from the main- 
masthead to the foot of the foremast, with the foot of the 
sail laced to the fore boom, just as the foot of a forestay- 
sail is laced to a boom. Above this was another staysail, 
set on a stay coming down from the topmast head to 
about the middle of the foremast, and above this a small 
main topmast staysail could be set. The mainsail was jib- 


headed. 
So.successful had the Advance been on the Eastern 


Yacht. Club cruise that C. L. Harding’s Wildfire was 


The staysail rig of Advance caused quite a sensation. 


She was designed by Burgess, Swasey & Paine and built in Norway. 


rigged in this way for the New York cruise. She did not do 
much, however, probably because they had not had time 
to get the rig “right,’’ and for the King’s Cup race Wild- 
fire changed back to her regular foresail rig. Advance did 
remarkably well on all the windward legs, showing that 
the new rig is very close-winded. Off the wind, particularly 
with the wind abaft the beam, she did not show to much 
advantage. This may have been due to the fact that she 
used no spinnaker, but reached across the wind on the 
running legs in order to make her staysails draw, and thus 
sailed a so much longer course that she could not over- 
come the gain that those yachts made which used a spin- 
naker and sailed a direct course. Why she did not follow 
the lead of the others and set a spinnaker when the wind 
was fresh, is not known. She would have done better if 
she had: However, as an experiment, the new rig was suc- 


Com. Nathaniel F. Ayer’s schooner Queen Mab won many cups. 








The yacht club dock at Newport was a busy place. 


Start of schooners, Astor Cup Race. Rear Commodore W. W. Aldrich’s Flying Cloud in foreground. 
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Start of the sloops inthe Astor Cup Race. I. B. Merriman’s Barbara, the winner, in the foreground. 


cessful enough to set the schooner men thinking, and it 
certainly has much to recommend it on the wind. The 
way Advance ate out to windward, and footed at the same 
time, leaves little doubt that many schooners will appear 
with the rig another season. 

The first day’s run, as has been said before, was spoiled 
by a shifting, fickle breeze and by long periods of calm. 
All were late getting to Salt Pond and many abandoned 
the race and towed in. A rain squall that brought an 
easterly wind about dark and shut out Block Island from 
sight made it hard to find the finish line. H. W. Hanan’s 
Spartan was the first yacht in, followed by the schooners 
Flying Cloud and Irolita. 

It rained all that night and the yachtsmen found a fine 
northeasterly breeze the next morning when the fleet got 
under way for the long 49% mile run to the Vineyard. 
But the wind iet go shortly after the yachts had rounded 
the north buoy on Block Island, and the day was full of 
calms, with now and then a zephyr from the southwest. 
Fully half of the fleet abandoned the race when a head 
tide was encountered in Vineyard 
Sound after 10 p.m. Many sailed 
all night and did not finish until 
after 8 o'clock the next morning. 
Vagrant was the first to arrive at 
9:41:36 P.M., but not far enough 
ahead of Nathaniel F. Ayer’s Queen 
Mab to save her time for the 
Commodore’s Cup. The 40-footer 
Sally Ann, Spencer Borden, owner, 
had a great race with H. S. Duell’s 
Rowdy, both holding a course to 
the northward. Sally Ann was 
only 5 minutes and 54 seconds 
ahead of Rowdy. She won the 
Commodore’s cup for sloops. 

The yachtsmen enjoyed a well- 
earned rest on Sunday. On Mon- 
day the race to Mattapoisett was 
abandoned on account of Mrs. 
Morgan’s funeral, and the squad- 
ron proceeded to Buzzards Bay 
at will. It was again a windless 
day until near the finish. On 


Commodore George Nichols. 


Tuesday the first real breeze of the cruise was had for a 
30-mile race in the Bay.Thirty-six yachts sailed a fast 
race for the Rear Commodore’s Cups. Advance won in the 
schooner class on superior windward work. The ‘‘40’s”’ 
put up a great race and five of them finished with only 
49 seconds separating the bunch, Sally Ann being the 
winner. J. V. Santry’s Class Q Spindrift joined the fleet 
here and went fast enough toe win the Rear Commodore's 
cup for sloops. 

Wednesday saw another breeze from the southwest, 
which gave the fleet a beat down the Bay to Hen and 
Chickens Lightship, some 15 miles, and a close hauled leg 
of 16% miles to Brentons Reef. Fast time was made and 
again Advance reveled in the windward going, winning the 
Navy Alumni Association Cup for schooners while Spartan 
beat the sloops for the same trophy for the single-stickers. 

The next day the wind was still southwest and eleven 
schooners, including three of the little Seawanhaka 
schooner class, and seven sloops sailed a fine race for the 
Astor Cups over a 3834-mile course. Vagrant won in the 
schooner class by only 23 seconds 
from the Advance. The latter ap- 
parently lost by her reaching 
tactics down wind, as she saved 
her time easily in the windward 
work. Spartan finished first in the 
sloop class but was disqualified for 
not carrying a small boat, as the 
rules required, and the Astor Cup 
for sloops went to I. B. Merri- 
man’s Barbara. 

The next day the King’s Cup 
race was sailed in a cold, rainy 
northeaster, over a 30-mile tri- 
angular course. Five schooners 
and one sloop, the 50-footer Bar- 
bara, started. Vagrant again 
showed the way, leading at all the 
marks. Advance was second, 1 
minute and 4 seconds behind on 
corrected time. This was the sec- 
ond time Vagrant has won the 
King’s Cup, as she took it in 1922. 
A special race for a cup presented 
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by Capt. James E. Hayes for the 40-footers, and the 
Niagara 11 prize for yachts too small for the King’s Cup, 
went to W. B. Bell’s “40” Mistral. 

That night the fleet disbanded and the New York 
Yacht Club cruise for 1925 passed into history. Much was 
learned on it concerning the schooner rig. The great regret 
of all hands was that Commodore Nichols could not have 
been along to lead the fleet on this, his first cruise as 


Commodore. 
The winners on the various runs follows: 


SQUADRON RUN, NEW LONDON TO BLOCK ISLAND, 241% MILES 
Class D. Flying Cloud, Winthrop W. Aldrich. Won Navy Challenge 


Cup. 
Class H. Malabar VI, J. G. Alden. 
Seawanhaka Schooners. Fei Seen, Irving Cox. 
N. Y. Y. C. 50-foot, Spartan, H.W. Hanan. Won Navy Challenge Cup. 
Larchmont O. Georgia, Charles Lane Poor. 
N. Y. Y. C. 40-foot. Cockatoo, Amory Coolidge. 
N. Y. Y. C. 30-foot. Blue Moon, E. G. Draper. 
SQUADRON RUN, BLOCK ISLAND TO VINEYARD HAVEN, 4914 MILES 
Class C. Vagrant, H. S. Vanderbilt. 
Class D. Irolita, E. Walter Clark; Taormina, F. L. Jenckes, 2nd. 
Class E. Queen Mab, N. F. Ayer. Won Commodore’s Cup. 
Class G. Sachem, R. B. Metcalf. 
Class H. Malabar VI, J. G. Alden : 
Seawanhaka Schooners. Fei Seen, Irving Cox; Seven Seas, Van S. M. 
Smith, 2nd. 
50-Foot. Spartan, H. W. Hanan. 
40-Foot. Sally Ann, Spencer Borden. Won Commodore's Cup. 
Rowdy, H. S. Duell, 2nd. 
Larchmont O. Georgia, Charles Lane Poor. 
30-Foot. Oriole, S. C. Pirie; Blue Moon, E. G. Draper, 2nd. 


BUZZARDS BAY REGATTA, COURSE 30 MILES 


Class D. Advance, J. S. Lawrence, Won Rear Commodores Cup. Fly- 
ing Cloud, W. W. Aldrich, 2nd. 

Class E. Queen Mab, N. F. Ayer. 

Class G and H. Seven Seas, Van S. M. Smith; Fei Seen, Irving Cox, 
2nd; Nokomis, W. A. W. Stewart, 3rd. 

50-foot. Barbara, I. B. Merriman. 

Larchmont O, Special. Grey Dawn, P. H. Johnson. 

40-foot. Sally Ann, Spencer Borden; Banshee, H. L. Maxwell, 2nd; 
Mistral, W. B. Bell, 3rd. 

30-foot. Phantom, Flint and Halsey; Oriole, S. S. Pirie, 2nd; Alice, 
Gherardi Davis, 3rd. 

Special Q Class. Spindrift, J. V. Santry. Won Rear Commodores Cup. 


SQUADRON RUN, MATTAPOISETT TO NEWPORT, 3114 MILES 


Class D and Special Class. Advance, J. S. Lawrence. Won Navy 
Alumni Cup. Wildfire, C. L. Harding, 2nd. 

Class E. Queen Mab, N. F. Ayer. 

Class H and Special. Fei Seen, Irving Cox; Seven Seas, Van S. M. 
Smith, 2nd; Nokomis, W. A. W. Steward, 3rd. 

50-foot. Spartan, H. W. Hanan. Won Navy Alumni Cup. 

Larchmont O, Special. Grey Dawn, P. H. Johnson. 

40-foot. Banshee, H. L. Maxwell; Pampero, F. Spencer Goodwin, 2nd; 
Sally Ann, Spencer Borden, 3rd. 

30-foot. Oriele, S. C. Pirie; Alera, H. F. Whitney, 2nd; Narcissus, 
F, Page, 3rd. 





Photo. ix Seed 

Will we ever come to this? A yacht equipped with a Flettner rotor 

being tried out on the Baltic against a sailing craft. The latter 
seems to have the best of it as regards speed. 





The Race Committee of the New York Yacht Club, Gherardi Davis 
(left) Clinton Mackenzie, Edmund Lang. 


The Handsome Twin Screw 
Cruiser Sea ‘Dream 


HE handsome power cruiser Sea Dream, photographs 

of which are shown in this issue, is undoubtedly one 
of the finest boats of her type and size which has been 
turned out in some time, and a craft of which her de- 
signers and builders, the Luders Marine Construction 
Co. of Stamford, Conn., may be justly proud. She is a 
typical Luders design, with high, flaring bow, rather fine 
water line, and transom stern with ample deadrise. In the 
service of her owner, Col. Samuel M. Nicholson of Provi- 
dence, R. I., she has made a good 18 miles an hour with 
her two 300 h.p. Sterling Viking motors turning up 1,000 
revolutions a minute, and has borne out every promise 
of being a seaworthy, steady and comfortable craft. 

The upholstery, draperies, finish and equipment of Sea 
Dream are notably fine and complete. The general scheme 
in the cabins is a two-tone finish of old ivory, which har- 
monizes beautifully with the furniture and tasteful draper- 
ies and upholstery, the latter being by the New York 
Galleries. All the interior arrangements have been careful- 
ly and cleverly worked out to provide the utmost comfort 
for the owner, guests and crew. 

The equipment of the yacht is most modern and com- 
plete. A 7% k.w. Winton generating set and 100 cells of 
Edison batteries provide ample current for lights, the 
electric windlass, Frigidaire ice machine, and automatic 
pumps which supply both fresh and salt water throughout 
the boat. The Fyr Fighter system of carbon dioxide tanks 
assures splendid protection against the danger of fire. 

Among the successful departures in mechanical equip- 
ment is the motor exhaust system, each of the main ex- 
haust pipes branching into two parts, each part being 
equipped with a Maxim silencer. By the useof four silenc- 
ers instead of two back pressure is practically eliminated 
and noise is non-existent. 

Sea Dream is 100 feet long, has 18 feet beam, and draws 
5% feet of water..Her home port is East Greenwich, R. I. 
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The new 100-foot power cruiser Sea Dream, owned by Col. Samuel M. Nicholson of Providence, is one of the handsomest large cruisers 
turned out this:year. She is a product of the Luders Marine Construction Co. 








The dining room in the deckhouse, with its tasteful ,hangings, The engine room, showing the two 300 H. P. Sterling Vikings, which 
upholstery and furniture. drive Sea Dream 18 miles an hour. 














Jolze ‘Brise Wins 


A Fleet of Seven Yachts Sails in 600--Mile Race Around Fastnet. 


By Weston Martyr 
Photos by Bexen & Son 


otherwise, the Fastnet Race has now been most 

successfully completed. In America, if you want an 
ocean race, you just go ahead and have one; and it 
seemed to me, as one of the promoters of our race, that 
you people had got hold of the right idea. Now, some of 
us badly wanted a race, so a committee was formed and 
it went ahead with the organization. At least, it tried to; 
but in England it appears you cannot do things like that. 
A real ocean race for small craft was a new idea to most 
yachtsmen in this country, and, as most of my fellow- 
countrymen are “hard-boiled’’ conservatives by nature 
and inclination, they accordingly commenced to jump 
heartily and heavily on the scheme and kicked it with 
both feet. Some of the kickers were men of real weight 
too, so that when they landed they hurt. But the Ocean 
Race Committee went ahead with the work, and, after a 
while, balm, in the shape of a stream of entries, began to 
pour upon their wounds. 

By June there were close on 20 entries. Linton Rigg 
was on the point of bringing over the Filatonga, and there 
were horrible rumors of “‘Bob”’ Bavier and a Malabar 
making eyes at our cup. Everything was flourishing — 
and then came the slump. I personally was not surprised 
at the tentative American entries failing to mature, for a 
tremendous amount of spare time and money is needed 
to bring a yacht over here and sail her back again across 
the Atlantic. But I see little excuse for the fading away 
of so many of the British entries. The conditions had been 
carefully designed to cut down the expenditure of both 
time and money to a minimum and there was really 
nothing to prevent any owner from sailing in the race 
instead of taking his usual tame two weeks’ summer 
cruise. However, the opponents of the scheme were work- 
ing hard. The main idea underlying the race is the 
development of real deep-sea yachts and sailormen, which 
seems to be the sort of project worthy of the support and 
encouragement of a seafaring nation. But our foremost 
“sporting’’ publication came out flat with the unsup- 
ported assertion that the ocean race was a “foolish 
enterprise”’; while other people assured the world that it 
was “‘dangerous.”’ 

In the end only seven boats crossed the starting line. 
They raced for nearly a week through all kinds of weather, 
from raging calms to a gale of wind. Their crews were 
fried by the sun and chilled to the bone by fogs and they 
ran out of water, lost sails and carried away spars. They 
made dangerous landfalls, beat off lee shores, most of 
them were very, very sick and they were all nearly driven 
mad by the ceaseless slatting and banging of the sails in 
those interminable ‘“‘calms.’’ They worked furiously all 
night and all day; and the traffic of all the world, and the 
winds and the currents and the seas put the fear of God 
into their hearts and kept it there. When they got ashore 
at last they had beards three inches long and they were 
sore and bruised and very, very weary. And as each man 
stumbled into the club this is what he said: “‘ By, God! 
That was the very finest sail I’ve ever had in all my life. 
Whatever else happens we must have another ocean race 
next year. We simply and absolutely must. Now, bring 
me long, strong drinks and let me die happy.”’ 

When the last yacht got in the skippers and crews of 


[: spite of a great deal of opposition, veiled and 





Jolie Brise, the 44-ton ex-pilot cutter owned by E. G. Martin, 
which won the 600-mile British Ocean Race. 


all the boats dined together. They sat down as members 
of sundry yacht clubs and they did not seem to be very 
vain about that; but before they got up they were the 
founders and original members of the most distinctive 
yacht club in the world. The club they founded is the 
Ocean Racing Club, and their object and determined 
intention is to hold a race round the Fastnet every year. 
There are already several entries for the 1926 Fastnet 
Race, for every yacht that finished this year has been 
entered again. 

The Ocean Racing Club is going to be a very exclusive 
affair. To be entitled to fly the flag of some yacht clubs 
it is merely necessary to pay your entrance fee and 
subscriptions. To fly the flag of some other yacht clubs 
you must pay up and be on the visiting list of an earl as 
well. But to fly the flag of the Ocean Racing Club you 
must first have delivered the goods and proved yourself 
to be a real deep-sea, racing sailorman. Before you are 
eligible for membership you must have raced 600 miles 
across the ocean in a little boat — and be found worthy. 
No others need apply. 

The Ocean Racing Club’s first commodore is Lieut- 
Commander E. G. Martin. But for the work done by 
Martin I do not think we would have had any ocean race 
at all. Thanks chiefly to him the race came off, and 
everybody was pleased when he won it in his cutter 
Jolie Brise. However, we really elected Martin because we 
felt that whatever he steers, be it boat or club, is bound 
to go ahead on a true and steady course at its maximum 
rate of speed. 

Before I go on to tell you about, this year’s race I want 
to say something concerning the Ocean Racing Club's 
1926 race. This will start on August 15th and the same 
course as this year will be sailed. Our commodore has 
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Start of the British Ocean Race. 


presented a perpetual challenge cup, called the ‘‘ Fastnet 
Cup,” to be raced for by the yachts of any nation. Now, 
we hear your little schooners are very fast! But we think 
our little cutters are fast, too. We can promise you every 
sort of weather over the Fastnet course. It’s a fine, big 
cup (3 gallons!) and there’s no prohibition here. I suppose 
you will certainly call your schooner the America II? 

Three of the founders of the Ocean Racing Club are 
Americans. Two, Messrs. R. F. Laurence of Seattle and 
J. C. West of Providence, R. I., both sailed a very 
gallant race in the Saladin; and the third is Herbert L. 
Stone. As the reviver of ocean racing for small craft and 
as a member of our Ocean Race Committee, we felt that 
the “Skipper”’ just naturally belonged, whether he liked 
it or not. But merely three American members in the 
only Ocean Racing Club in the world is all nonsense. 
There must be more. So be sure to send a large crew over 
next year in the second America! 

The following is a list of the yachts which started this 


year: 


Name Rig Owner Tons 0.a. 
Jolie Brise Cutter E. G. Martin 44 57’ 
in Cutter Ingo Simon 40 — 
North Star Ketch Aux M. F. Tennant 37 — 

Gull Cutter H. P. F. Donegan 18 43/7” 
Jessie L. (Aux.) Bermudian Ctr. C. J. Hussey a: 
ulmar Cutter R. E. Yacht Club 14 38’ 
Banba IV Ketch Aux. H. R. Barrett — 38’ 


These boats are of three very different types. Gull and 
Fulmar are both of the fast cruiser type and winners of 
numerous. races. Given light and moderate weather I 
expected one of these boats to win. In addition, both 
yachts had recently put up performances which proved 
that they would take a lot of beating in heavy weather 
also, for the Gull had made short work of a gale encoun- 
tered in the Atlantic whilst proceeding from Cork to 
Cowes for the race, and the Fulmar had just won a hard 
race round the Isle of Wight in weather which forced 
a number of her larger competitors to give up, and 
which had, incidentally, driven ashore the big schooner 
Westward. 

The Saladin, Jessie L. and Jolie Brise seemed to me to 
be ideal boats for ocean racing for they were all ex-pilot 
cutters. The old pilots knew what they wanted and, 
helped by generations of accumulated experience, they 
got it, and the qualities they secured in their boats were 
speed, seaworthiness, handiness and comfort. The Saladin 
and Jessie L. were Bristol Channel boats and the Saladin 
was credited with remarkable speed in most kinds of 
weather. The Jessie L. was a mystery, for her rig had 
been changed and she turned up for the start with a tall 
Marconi mast and a Bermudian mainsail. 

The Jolie Brise is a unique ship and a wonderful boat, 
and as she won the race I propose to give rather full 


Left to right: Banba (in distance), Jessie L., North Star, Jolie Brise, Saladin, Gull and Fulmar. 


details about her. She was designed and built in France 
by Paumelle, in 1919, as a Havre pilot cutter, and she is 
the ultimate development of that type — the last of the 
breed. For the Havre pilots have now combined and 
bought a steamer and they have given up racing their 
cutters out into the Atlantic on business bent, just as the 
old Sandy Hook schooners used to do. The Jolie Brise is 
57’ 0.a., 47’ 8” l.w.l., and draws 9’ 4” aft and her greatest 
beam is 15’ 9’’, just forward of amidships. She is rather 
full at the bow; but the lines of her run are beautifully 
clean and sharp, and when sailing at speed (and I have 
seen her doing nearly 11 knots) she carries a great, big 
bone in her teeth; but leaves the water without a hint of a 
wave astern or on her quarter. She is heavily built of oak 
and displaces approximately 50 tons with 2% tons of 
iron on her keel and 18 tons of ballast inside her, with 3 
tons of cement flush with the floors. Her freeboard for- 
ward. is 8’ 6’’, including the 2-foot bulwark which runs 
all round her and her planks are 214” oak. 

Above all this is a mast and topmast 64’ from truck to 
deck, with a 38’ boom and a 27’ gaff and a bowsprit 17’ 
outboard. On her single stick she carries 4,000 sq. feet of 
sail, is as stiff as a church and at the same time more 
gentle in her motion than any other vessel I have ever 


sailed in. 
Martin believes,” with ‘‘Bob’’ Bavier, that perfect 





Fulmar, the smallest boat in the fleet, sailed a plucky 
race, taking second prize. 
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preparation goes a long way towards winning an ocean 
race, and his arrangements were so extraordinarily com- 
plete that it is my considered opinion nothing more could 
possibly have been done to ensure the Jolie Brise doing 
her best. To give you some idea of the amount of pains 
taken I may say she carried three spinnakers (one of 
1,400 sq. feet) and two spinnaker booms. Martin had 
some other cards hidden up his sleeve as well, which I 





Gull, a type of fast cruiser, was third. 


should dearly like to tell you about; but, in view of the 
1926 race, I had better not. 

We carried over a ton and a quarter of fresh water and 
used as much as we wanted all through the race. The 
cooking was done on an ordinary French house coal 
stove. We kept that stove busy too, for Martin’s motto 
appeared to be: ‘‘ Drive the ship every second and feed 
her crew every two hours.”’ The meals provided were 
wonderful, and every time I sat down to our five-course 
dinner I felt I really ought to have brought my dress 
clothes along for this race. 

Martin knew that if the crew were to do the ship 
justice they must work hard, eat plenty, drink enough and 
sleep sound, and he certainly provided the wherewithal 
whereby these things might be accomplished. He even 
got ussleep-compelling, ozone-scented, seaweed mattresses 
and pillows, with the result that when we lay down on 
these things in our watch below — we died for four solid 
hours and turned out every 8 bells as fresh as daisies. 
On the 1924 Bermuda race I worked hard, lost 13 pounds 
in weight and arrived last. On the 1925 Fastnet race I 
worked harder, gained 10 Ibs. and got in first. I think 
there must be a moral there somewhere. 

Our new mainsail was of special No. 3 cotton canvas 
and it was loose-footed. Martin is convinced the boat 
sails faster with this sail and is stiffer and more weatherly 
than when she carried her mainsail laced to the boom. 
We carried all kinds of light sails, of course, and I am 
still not sure whether our enormous Yankee jib-topsail or 
our big reaching staysail (beloved of Brixham fishermen) 
did the most useful work. At any rate both these sails 
pulled us along at different times like tow-boats, and 
maybe we owe the race to them. 

The two remaining starters were ketches — heavy 
weather boats — and as a prolonged sou’westerly gale is 
a distinct possibility over the Fastnet course in August, 






these ketches were very formidable antagonists should 
we meet weather to suit them. The North Star is a true 
Norwegian double-ender of the type poor “‘Bill’’ Nutting 
thought so highly of, while the Banba is a modified 
Norwegian, with less beam and more sail than is usual. 

I sailed aboard the Jolie Brise, so my account of the 
race must necessarily be given from her point of view; 
but as this view embraced most of the other boats for 
more than two-thirds of the course the story should not be 
too one-sided. 

August 15th was a perfect day for the start and a 
moderate Easterly breeze promised us a seven mile beat 
through Spithead before squaring away for a dead run 
down Channel. By 11 A.m. all the yachts were under 
way, dodging about the starting line in the bright sun- 
light; and there also, anchored at one end of the line, 
lay the greatest ocean cruiser of them all, the gallant old 
Sunbeam, most fittingly gracing the occasion. It seemed 
to me that the grand old ship, which had sailed across so 
many thousand miles of the deep waters, was smiling 
kindly at her little ocean-going sisters. At any rate it did 
us all good to see her there. 

The boats made an excellent start, Gull being first over 
followed by Saladin. The Jolie Brise was late, Martin 
keeping her out of the crush, preferring to lose a few 
seconds rather than run any risk of a foul and possible 
disqualification before the long race had well begun. 
Saladin, Gull and Fulmar worked close along the Ryde 
shore and the rest of the fleet took a long board out 
across the Solent, while all hands watched anxiously to 
note the relative speed of the boats, because we expected 
a considerable amount of turning to windward in light 
weather before the race was over. Jolie Brise soon made 
it clear that she had the measure of North Star, Jessie L. 
and Banba on this particular point of sailing; but Gull 
and Fulmar were plainly getting away from us and 








Jessie L., an ex-pilot cutter with jib-headed mainsail. 


Saladin’s speed and weatherliness made us very thought- 
ful, for she proceeded to walk away from the whole fleet 
in the most surprising and disturbing manner. 

When we weathered Noman’s Fort and could check 
our sheets a trifle, Saladin had a lead of a mile with the 
Gull flying after her and the Fulmar half a mile astern, 

(Continued on page 84) 








The Seawanhaka Cup Match of 1925 


“Lanai” Takes Three Out of Four ‘Races 


By C. SHERMAN Hoyt 


sailed on the Clyde off Rothesay Bay, July 11th to 

15th, pursuant to.a challenge of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club to the Royal Northern Yacht 
Club, resulted in a clean cut victory by three races to one 
for the American challenger Lanaz. 

This cup, originating in 1895, was successfully defended 
in’ that year by Ethelwynn against the English half-rater 
Spruce IV, but journeyed to Canada and the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club next season for a long sojourn, in 
spite of frequent efforts to recapture it by American clubs, 
both salt and fresh water, and one British club. Finally, 


[si sixteenth match for the Seawanhaka Cup, 


[te 
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Lanai, sailed by C. Sherman Hoyt, won the Seawanhaka Cup for the 
club which first gave it thirty years ago. 


the Manchester Yacht Club, by the clever designing and 
sailing of the Boardman brothers, broke the spell of 
Mr. G. Herrick Duggan, one of the brainest and cleverest 
small yacht designers and sailors of this generation. Up 
to this time and for one subsequent match, the challengers 
and defenders had all been of the half- or one-rater class, 
or in American terms of the day, 15- or 20-raters, all 
shallow draft unballasted centerboard or bilge boarded 
craft. In 1922, by which time this cup had been nearly 
forgotten, and after a visiting British team of six-meters 
had raced a match for the British-American Cup, the 
Royal Northern Yacht Club was persuaded to challenge 
with the Cotla III, and that remarkable boat won in three 
straight heats from the Saki, a none too successful Ameri- 
can six-meter of that year. Since then the Scotch have 
twice successfully defended it with Coila III, in 1923 
against the American Lea, and in 1924 against the 





Norwegian Uni. Both these matches were fairly close, but 
Coila III’s superiority for all around performance was 
amply demonstrated. 

Last winter the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club 
decided to make another effort. A challenge was issued 
and accepted and two new six-meters were built with 
special reference to what were supposed to be typical 
Clyde conditions. Both boats were designed by Mr. 
Clinton H. Crane, who ever since the loss of the cup in 
1896, through the defeat of his E] Heirie by the Glencairn, 
has been persistent in his efforts to recapture it for the 
Seawanhaka Yacht Club. The Redhead was built for Mr. 
Crane and his brother Mr. H. M. Crane, and the Lanai 
for a syndicate of members of the Seawanhaka Club. 
The two were launched early in April and were persist- 
ently raced on the Sound for two months, during which 
time valuable data was obtained through the whole- 
hearted codperation of those in charge of the two, their 
builder, sailmaker and the generous aid of other owners of 
Sixes who either fitted out and raced some of the older 
boats or placed them at our disposal. 

By the first of June we had not been able to determine 
whether Redhead or Lanai should be named as the actual 
challenger and so both were shipped to the Clyde for 
final trials where we finally decided that Lanai was the 
safest choice on account of her all around ability, but it 
was not without some misgivings and trepidation that 
Redhead’s decidedly superiority off the wind in hard 
weather was sacrificed for Lanaz’s superiority in light 
weather and general weatherly qualities. For helmsmen we 
named the writer and Clinton Crane, and for crew Robert 
Smith, Daniel T. Cox and Henry B. Plant. All of us 
had been shifting back and forth in the two boats during 
the season and it was practically the pick of a joint crew 
thoroughly familiar with both boats. 

On the Clyde they had a fleet of nine Six-Meters in 
active racing to choose from. Of these, three were new 
this season and of the six older boats, aside from Coila III 
with her brilliant record, three others had been members 
of the British team in previous matches for the British- 
American Cup. The committee of the Royal Northern 
were faced with a difficult task, and much speculation was 
indulged in by both sides before Coila IJJ was named. 
This choice, as might have been expected, did not meet 
with universal approbation, as several other boats had 
their staunch adherents, and in view of the generally light 
weather conditions which actually prevailed in the Sea- 
wanhaka races any one of the four Fife boats, Caryl, 
Finvola, Acacia or Gairney might, and probably would, 
have done better in all except the third race; yet none 
had or have since up to the time of this writing, August 
4th, proved a match for Coila III in a breeze. The chal- 
lenger was naturally assumed to be a hard weather boat 
and I firmly believe Cotla was their logical and correct 
choice. Certainly, had we been able to forsee the weather 
conditions which occurred, Lanai had better have been 
left at home and any one of our several light weather 
‘*Sixes’’ on the Sound substituted with an increased 
chance for success. At any rate, Coila was chosen and 
that grand old yachtsman, her owner, designer and 
builder, Mr. F. J. Stephen, was named as helmsman, with 
his son John as alternate and another son, Murray, and 
W. P. Robertson, owner of Caryl, who raced here in 1922, 
as crew. 
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As for the races, they were sailed over alternate wind- 
ward and leeward or triangular courses, twice around, of 
from 12 to 16 miles in length with time limits of four to 
four and a half hours, the former applicable on courses 
of 14 miles and under, all on the Clyde off Rothesay Bay 
where the Firth is about four miles wide. It is a deep 
stream with considerable rise and fall of tide but with 
little current at this part and surrounded by mountainous 
hills of great beauty but of extreme “‘cussedness”’ in their 
influence on wind and atmospheric conditions. The races 
were handled from a committee boat, which they call the 
“‘Commodore,”’ in a most efficient manner. Courses were 
well chosen, postponements were made when advisable, 
the marks correctly set and easily distinguished and the 
courses efficiently patrolled. Busy Clyde passenger steam- 
ers plied their way across our course, and big liners plowed 
their length majestically outward or inward, bound to 
Glasgow, but every effort was made to hamper the 
racing boats as little as possible and any interference on 
the part of commercial craft or yachts was always 
impartial and, save in one instance, unavoidable. 

The first race, July 11th, to leeward and return, twice 
around, was sailed in very light, trying and fluky condi- 
tions. There was little to choose between the start, both 
boats beam and beam at the gun with Lanai broad on 
Coila’s weather beam. The race was won just before the 
first mark when Coila, who had drawn a few lengths 
ahead, ran out of the wind and, closing rapidly upon her, 
I kept spinnaker up too long, got it caught aback, and 
Coila jumped out a few lengths ahead to hold her lead to 
the mark. After this it was a case of the leading boat 
working to windward into a puffy, fitful air which jumped 
her well ahead with each puff. Even on the second run 
she seemed to hold a faint air of the dying breeze and left 


Lanai practically becalmed away astern. We closed at 


times when we got little streaks of our own, but the only 
excitment was whether Cozla could finish in the time 
limit. Twenty minutes before its expiration she lay dead 
becalmed about half a mile from the finish, with Lanai 
that much behind her, and then, a faint air barely ruffling 
the face of the glassy Clyde, with sheets nicely started 
Coila commenced to move and at the end of a long and, 
for us, discouraging day, the defender crossed the finish 
line with about 8 minutes to spare on the time limit and 
some 17 minutes ahead of Lanaz. 

The second race, on July 13th, was triangular, twice 
around, 15 miles in all, with a 4% hour time limit. On 
Lanai we reduced our crew to three, Crane, Cox, and 
myself, borrowed a very beautiful light weather mainsail 
of Readhead’s and cursed the calm during a long post- 
ponement. A very light sailing breeze finally came up 
and we were sent off to windward, both on the starboard 
tack, Coila slightly ahead but with Lanai nicely placed 
on her weather quarter where she could prevent Cotla 
tacking to port and making for the much coveted Butte 
shore. It was close work for a while and it was not until 
both boats had tacked for the island shore that Lanazt, 
once previously crossed by Coila, on being hailed by the 
latter for water was able to secure a close lee-bow position. 
After that Lanai was always in a position to either lee or 
weather bow Coila as she came off the shore, and grad- 
ually increased her lead to just one minute at the weather 
mark. They broad-reached to the second mark with 
practically no change, but on the third leg just before the 
home turn Lanai ran into a pocket and Coila, boiling 
along, almost caught her at the turn, just barely missing 
an overlap. The second round was nearly a repetition of 
the first, Lanai opening out in the streaky air to windward 
a 2% minute lead at the first mark and increasing this 
slightly on the next reach. On the last leg the breeze again 
failed, but this time the rear boat suffered more and 












Lanai finally finished in a little under four hours, with 
Coila becalmed a mile behind her so that her time was 
not taken. 

We had now sailed two very light weather races with 
astonishingly different results. In the first, Lanai had 
been made to look like a selling plater; in the second Coila 
had acted like a sluggish oyster sloop on the way to the 
market, all due, I am convinced, to the old axiom that all 
the luck goes to the leading boat in working to windward 
in streaky going. We were now to have a real test, for on 
the 14th, a half hour before the start, it was blowing hard 
right up the Firth with considerable sea and a nasty 
black look to weather. On Lanai we set our heavy weather 
mainsail, shipped our full crew of five, and after some 
debate took a chance that the weather would not get 
worse and risked full sail. Coila also increased her crew to 
five, but either thinking it would blow harder or possibly 
that they might influence us to reef, which would have 
given us less sail than they had, took one turn of their 





Coila III, the British representative, was always considered un- 
beatable in a breeze. 


roller boom reefing gear. In a fairly true breeze, varying 
from a point where full sail was all, and a little more, than 
one wanted, to quite moderate, Lanai showed distinct 
superiority, especially to windward, to our great satisfac- 
tion and very much to the disappointment and in most 
cases to the great astonishment of the natives, who had 
considered Coila practically invincible to windward in a 
breeze. 

The start was slightly in Lanaz’s favor, but Coila was 
free to tack into the Butte shore first, which she promptly 
did and for a while held Lanai well. Once under the shore 
and in smoother water, where we did not want to go, 
as the heavy sea did not suit Coila, but where she led us, 
the wind luckily softened and from then on we distinctly 
left her. Lanai rounded the weather mark nearly a minute 
and three-quarters ahead and Cozila shook her reef cleverly 
as she made it. On the run Coila gained some 20 seconds, 
favored by strong overtaking gusts. The second time to 
windward, in lighter weather, Coila pursued different 
(Continued on page 72) 











The Cruise of Diablesse 


Being Further Adventures of the Gallant Little Schooner Among the West Indies and on Her 
Northward Uoyage 


By Freperic A. FENGER 


Christmas at Crusoe’s 
ND why not? Our long chore in Grenada was finished, 
_ A and the idea intrigued us. But first we must dock 
at Barbados, for Diablesse was foul as an India- 
man. Then, with cleaner heels, we would run down for 

Tobago. 

It was late of an afternoon in November when we at last 
stowed our awnings and secured, generally, for sea. A 
business which was strange enough after our anchor had 








Diablesse gets underway for Tobago, the fabled Crusoe’s island, 
after a long stay at Grenada. 


been married so long to the coral bottom where the 
carénage laid in to meet the lagoon. Four dull months, 
they were to have been. But /a! They proved to be months 
in. which we, shorn of our wings in this out-of-the-way 
pocket, were to see the world from the large end of our 
telescope, reel around us in mind pictures while day after 
day the sun came up over the hills, steamed us under our 
awnings, and then went down in the narrow window of the 
Caribbean that opened between Fort George and the 
ballast ground, and made our existence curiously unreal 
— dioramic. For it was the summer of 1914 and the Great 
War had burst over Europe. The Karlsruhe was some- 
where about, and we had glimpsed the Condor and the 
Lancaster and the Bristol snooping past our sea window, 
on the scent of her. Even Craddock, in the Good Hope, 


had steamed close by, on the way to his valiant end off 


Coronel. 
Flat calm as we turned in, but when we came on deck 


at 10 o'clock our wheft streamed clear of the topmast head. 


and the night breeze was ruffling out of the harbor. 
There was something of the miraculous in hoisting our 
new canvas, which presently would turn that breeze to 
account and, through jugglery of sheets.and wheel, give 
motion to the structure under foot. Diablesse acknowl- 
edged with a parliament heel and soon we were standing 
away to the nor’ard. Although the chart shows a north- 
westerly drift between Barbadoes and the lower islands 
after fresh trades, the current usually sets more to the 
west’ard, and so, when approaching the island from the 
south’ard, it is best to clear St. Lucia and then head across 
on the port tack. 





In the first light of morning we doubled Tangalanga and 
hauled our wind for a bit of gamming among the Grena- 
dines. There was a day or two at St. Vincent and after 
that, lazy going to Castries where our extra hand — 
the skipper’s ‘‘Man Friday”’ of earlier days — was put 
ashore. We should have let well enough alone, but the 
skipper who retained memories of a bright little fellow 
who had been his shadow at Soufriére, four years before, 
sent for him to join the ship. But time had wrought 
divers and wondrous changes in Joseph Innocent, and 
when two days later a dugout came alongside, it 
was a long-fingered, monkey-faced, lanky fathom of 
lazy native who unfolded himself from its bottom and 
came in over our rail. Toward evening of the 8th of 
December we stood out again, with our papers for 
Barbados. 

Off the Vigie the wind fell almost calm and with our 
canvas barely asleep we fanned listlessly while waiting 
for the night breeze. The air was heavy and a squall was 
herming up in the southwest. To loo’ard a large schooner 
was coming up on a better slant and we were idly spec- 
ulating as to her probable port when she suddenly came 
about and stood inshore. Heading in for Castries, per- 
haps, and then we made out a giant waterspout which 
had suddenly formed, beyond her, under the edge of the 
squall and was now bending its course directly for us. 
The mate jumped below to close the ports and skylights 
while Diablesse was coaxed about, for shore. Then the 
halliards were thrown off their pins and all hands stood by 
to lower away. 

Those were gorgeously anxious moments. If we could 
only make a hundred yards or so, the spout would go 
a’roaring astern — and it was roaring — a weaving, twist- 
ing column whose vortex caught up tons of sea and then 
let it go with high splashings that rose in a white palisade 
around its foot which seemed to be in the neighborhood of 





Defenses in the carénage, Barbados. 


30 feet in diameter where it swept the level ocean floor. 
There was not light enough for taking a photograph, 
even if there had been time, but imagine a coppery sun 
veiled by curtains of ugly greening mist that hung from 
the purple belly of the squall cloud — and that damned 
spout! We saw, rather than heard, a great shout go up 
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Coast of Tobago, where Robin swam ashore — poor devil. 


from the other schooner as it passed her by a bare length 
and came tearing down for us. Diablesse had now lost 
all way and the skipper was giving word to let go the 
halliards when the spout slewed a littie and then swung 
off to the northwest. The squall, which proved to be the 
indraft of a blow that was making up to windward, had 
also turned and was spreading away to loo’ard. One might 
put it down for a miracle, but it was the island heat that 
had repelled it. 

And that was the outrider of a wild night. Fred came 
up grinning, with great bowls of soup which we ate in the 
cockpit while darkness settled down around us. A scant 
breath came off the beach and we saw the running lights 
go up on the other schooner as she, too, headed up for the 
Martinique channel to fetch a lay for Barbados. We had 
scarcely flemished down our supper when the first squall 
came, thick with rain, out of the northeast; and as we 
nosed into it, rail down, it became evident that we were 
in for a bit of a muzzler. A pretty race, for the green light 
of our friend had been crawling up abeam and now we 
were holding her. The second squall, more wicked than 
the first, caught us in the open channel and hove us down 
to the cabin. Time to reef, and as we smoked into the 
wind we saw that the other vessel had sagged off to 
loo’ard. Then we lost her. We learned afterwards that 
her heads’ls had carried away, and with her mains’l 
reefed, and a tops’! run up on her jumbo stay, she had 
put in to Castries for repairs. And when she followed us 
into Barbados, 12 days later, her captain told us that 
another schooner had lost her main and jib, and that the 
squalls had been even more severe ashore where trees 
had been blown down and the telephone system put out 
of commission, while all our good friends had worried as 
to our fate. 

But after all, it is not the gales that trouble so much, 
offshore, as the calms and light airs. One is reminded of 
the two old Cape Cod ladies sitting around an “air- 
tight”’ of a stormy evening. ‘‘Oh, but I pity the poor 
sailors at sea, this night,’’ says one. 

“Hum! Pity ’em? Why, shrivel their souls! Ain’t they 
rooned our mothers and ravished our datters, and, like 
as not, you and me? Small sheaves and big ropes to ‘em 
I say. A rollin’ sea, with light airs — and VARIABLE!” 

Our new hand, seasick and paralyzed with fear, hung 
knock-kneed in the lee life-line while we close reefed 
the mains’! and handed the fore. Then we lowered him 
into the fo’c’stle where he lay ‘‘blaa”’ on the floor while 
we threshed it out in the channel. Morning found us 
clearing channel and all that day we worked out from 
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the weather coast of St. Lucia in a heavy.sea and easing 
wind. Then, weather-bowing a weak current, we.made 
our first real progress, although on a southerly course. 

Toward morning of the third day we ran into an.area of 
calms with slow moving rain squalls browsing about liké 
lazy cattle mopping up every tender little zephyr as soon 
as it was born. It was about 4 o’clock when.the skipper, 
nodding over the wheel, heard gunfire to the south’ard 
and then, through the allées between the squall drifts, 
saw the play of searchlights. All hands were called, and 
for nearly half an hour we listened to the booming and 
watched the play of light till it ceased as abruptly as it had 
begun. It might have been only thunder: and lightning, 
but to give the proper fillip to our imaginings we remem- 
bered having seen what we thought was the Edinburgh 
Castle, which had stood out on some mysterious errand 
the day before we left Castries, cruising to weather of us 
earlier in the night. Whatever it was, we could only hope 
that she or the Berwick had at last fallen in with the 
Karlsruhe and was giving the doughty Hun a proper 
drubbing. 

That was on Friday morning the 11th of December in 
circa 12° 30’ N. and 59° 40’ W. About a week later a life 
buoy and a medicine chest marked Karlsruhe came ashore 
at Grenada. Although considerable mystery enshrouds 
the ultimate fate of the Karlsruhe, the most substantial 
report, coming from the Germans themselves, has it 
that she blew up from internal explosions and sank about 
this time somewhere to the south’ard of Barbados. 
Perhaps we had been listening in to the last of her. 
Shortly after sunrise we stood away to the north and soon 
after raised high-low Barbados on our weather bow. 

We were docked and came down again smooth as a 
smelt. Then from the excellent stores of Bridgetown we 
laid in a wondrous fare of good things; English plum 
puddings sealed up in stone crocks, Dutch cheeses in 
cannon-ball tins, Norwegian fish-balls swimming in 
wine sauce, enough foiled Cadbury’s to keep the ‘mate in 
tummy aches for a month, and not least, there was a 
bottle of old “‘M. G.”’ rum which had been given us. 
And ho, for Tobago, where we’d hang our stockings from 
the main boom and rig up an umbrella — if nothing 
better offered — and festoon it with some ‘“‘diff’rant 
li’le t’ings’’ we had been buying for all hands. To be sure, 
Mr. Cruso himself seemed to have set no great store by 
the Merry Yule which was passed by in his journal with 
a scant, ‘‘ Dec. 25 — Rain all day.’”’ But then he had nota 
bottle of old ‘‘M. G.”’ to cheer him, nor aught else but a 
goodly stock of religious fervor. 
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With an easy breeze coming over her quarter and a 
lazy lop nudging her counter, Diablesse slipped through 
the tepid sea like a meandering porpoise. It was handy 
sailing and, mindful of the westerly drift that usually 
runs strong between Barbados and Tobago, we were 
holding a point to the east’ard. The mate sat at the wheel 
and the skipper, quite content to have some one else a’ 
conning the ship, was loafing in the cockpit. A day when 
all hands should be happy — yet presently there came a 
hint o’ trouble forrad. Half out of the crew’s hatch where 
he was keeping an eye on a mess of peas-and-rice, Fred 
had noticed that the jib was shaking. ‘‘Now den, Mistah 
Rubbahtiah, ef you will jes’ trim dat sheet — ’’Joseph, 
scowling down at the conch from the noodley end of his 
six feet of unwillingness, seemed to be making up his 
mind for something. He was spoiling. Then he mumbled 
an answer which we could not make out, and with a 
hand tohis pocket, started for the wary Fred who promptly 
sounded and then broached a moment later in the com- 
panion-way. “He say he will cut me, sir.” 

“Oh, jump forrad and give him the rope’s end, but 
mind you keep clear of his 
knife.” Now it happened 
that Joseph’s knife was be- 
low in the fo’c’stle — the 
skipper had not taken this 
knife business very seriously 
— and the St. Lucian got a 
much needed larruping’ in 
progressive whacks as he 
skittered and dodged about 
among the coops, the baby- 
caboose, and the booby 
hatch. "T'was a merry frolic, 
the chickens cackling in high 
stir while old Charlie Noble 
leaned back and grinned 
from his sooty top, which in 
a fleeting moment of ardent 
contact had kissed Joseph’s 
stern hotly and sent him on 
his way again. 

After this bonne affatre, 
Joseph seemed to mend his ways for a time, but he had 
“gone bad”’ and we would send him back to St. Lucia 
at the first opportunity. As Fred said, ‘“‘A man as ol’ as 
he, w’ot got de lan’ livin’ bruk off in he bones — dat 
nebber come out. He jes’ cyant learn sailorizin’.’’ And 


then he added. ‘‘ Me t’ink, ’m’, dat Diablesse cantent she- , 


sef’ wid jes’ me one in de galley. T’ree, aal tol’, is nuff fo’ 
saatisfy dis wessel!”’ 

Night came on foul with rain squalls through which we 
picked our way with the lowers barely asleep. Nor did 
we pray for more wind, but were quite content to jog 
along at a rate which would not fetch us in the latitude of 
Tobago before morning, as there is no light on the western 
end and the uncertain current may play tricks with one’s 
longitude. 

The day opened thick and squally and were we not sure 
of our latitude, we might have gone by. At 8 we hove to 
while all hands went below for breakfast and when we 
came on deck again the horizon cleared for a moment and 
revealed Tobago, 16 miles to loo’ard, under a mattress of 
soggy cloud. For once the current had lain doggo. The 
moral: Don’t ‘“‘claw half way up the riggin’,’’ when first 
you miss a landfall. Light a cigarette, or go below and 
eat breakfast. 

Shortly before noon we ran in under the end of the 
island and brought up in the nock of King’s Bay, a cosy 
enough harbor to the eye, and usually well spoken of, 
but now washed by a devilish ground swell. For Tobago 
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cants almost dead into the trade and her shores are swept 
by the Orinoco current which hereabouts runs at three 
and four knots. We knew that we were in for a rolling, 
yet the weather promised so uncertain with heavy driz- 
zling mists that we were fearful of fouling the numerous 
rocks and shoals beyond, had we attempted to continue 
on to Scarborough. 

Twenty-four hours later, out of the bosom of a fierce 
squall that flattened down the seas and whipped white 
water over the reefs to loo’ard, we popped into Rockly 
Bay and came to an anchor off Scarborough, the port of 
entry. What town there was meandered haphazardly up 
the slopes of the foothills with a certain neat picturesque- 
ness. Over the harbor, now all serene, a score of pelicans 
cruised and dove endlessly for fish. Great clumsy things, 
yet their flight was noiseless and sedately graceful. They 
seemed to take us as a matter of course. 

But not so the harbormaster, who from the very way 
in which he stepped aboard betrayed an air of distrust 
that grew apace as he tried to unravel our story. Pique 
may have had somewhat to do with it, for there hung a 
strong odor of rum about 
the ship and we had offered 
him none of it. For our pre- 
cious bottle of ‘““M.G.” had 
been broken in a vicious 
roll, and that which we had 
saved was not to be wasted 
upon ordinary mortals. By 
the quirk of his nose we 
knew that we were taken for 
smugglers, nor was he con- 
vinced until he had examined 
the entire ship from lazaret 
to forepeak. But if we were 
not smugglers, what were 
we doing, coming in here ina 
ripping squall as though 
chased by a revenue cutter? 
Well, we had thought to 
spend our Christmas here 
and to renew our acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Crusoe. 

“Robinson Crusoe? Why, my dear sir, he is dead long 
ago. In fact he never lived!”’ 

“‘ And how could he be dead? If he never lived ?”’ 

“You see, sir,’’ we were being instructed, ‘‘he only 
lived in a book.” 

“But you just told us —”’ 

The harbormaster shoved off in a high peeve. 

At the botanical gardens where we went the next day in 
search of a tree, we were received with better accord. 
But there was nothing that the curator could give us with- 
out taking up a specimen, which we refused to accept, and 
we had to content ourselves with a large branch of the 
male bamboo whose fronds were spread fanlike as though 
cut from a huge broad leaf. The mate was a bit dis- 
couraged but the skipper only grinned and said, “Oh, 
cheer up, we'll take it down and rattle it up again — every 
which way. If sailors can make little ships out o’ beef 
bones, like as not we can rig a Christmas tree out 0’ 
bamboo leaves.” 

All but the topmost fronds were cut off close to the 
branch, which was reduced to a length that would go in the 
after corner of the port cabin transom where it was se- 
curely fastened to bunk rail and shelf fiddle. The fronds 
were now cut down a bit, their ends tapered and then 
variously inserted into cuts in the main stem where they 
were made fast with clove hitches to give em the proper 
steeve. Next we broke out our box of precious trimmings 
(Continued on page 74) 








The Wind Came—At Last 


At the Inland Lakes Y achting Association Regatta 


By Frank HONEYWELL 


Lakes Yachting Regatta at Lake Geneva, Wis- 

consin, surely had its own. When a score of Class 
A sloop skippers potter along before drifting winds 
through three days, then sail two 12-mile races in one 
day, then drift through another day of calm, but stick 
for an extra day in order to finish what they came for, 
you may know that they have the rope in their teeth. 

That was one peculiarity of the Lake Geneva Regatta, 
held from Monday, August 17th, to Saturday, August 
22nd, including the extra day. Those who remained an 
extra day for a wind were game sports. Most of the ap- 
plauding crowd was gone, the well-filled double-decked 
guest steamer was no longer hovering around the course, 
the band was no longer there to play, but these yachtsmen 
were there for a different kind of thrill. Perhaps it was a 
little disappointing not to hear the applause after it was 
all over, but they had waited and raced and the winner 
had won. 

Old timers declared there never had been such a wind- 
less week. In the mornings of the first three days there 
was barely enough breeze to carry the Class E sloops and 
the Class C catboats around the nine-mile and six-mile 
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courses, respectively; but the afternoons were merely 
ideal hours for lazy siestas. The Class A sloops tried and 
tried and tried, but each day the three-hour limit was 
not enough to make the twelve miles, and they either 
drifted, or were towed, in. 

Thursday was the first peppy day of the regatta. The 
wind was fitful, but there was enough of it. Two or three 
catboats tipped over, one got into so much trouble that 
it had to be towed in. One Class A sloop, the King fisher, 
owned by Eugene J. Gluek, of Lake Minnetonka, caught 
its boom in the ropes of an anchored catboat, and both 
went over together. This was very disappointing to the 
Twin City boys, for the Kingfisher was one of the hopes 
of the Minnetonka Yacht Club and the accident threw 
her out of the race. Popular notion had it that the 
Minnetonka boys, three of ‘em regular sloop wizards, 
had come to cop off the big honors, as they had done at 
the 1924 regatta on their home lake. 

But there are winds and winds, and lakes and lakes, 
and skippers and skippers and shore lines and shore lines. 
All these indicate the outstanding peculiarities of this 
regatta. Lake Geneva has a peculiar shore line. It has 

(Continued on page 78) 








Nuggets for the Nautical Novice 


Some Pointers on the Care of Your Sails and the Handling of Light Canvas 
By W. W. Swan 


whole day, working hard to get the best out of his 

craft in order to have the thrill of winning, or at 
least of bettering his position, to sail home believing he 
has accomplished something, only to find he has been 
disqualified. 

Never before (especially under such good weather 
conditions) have the various racing committees witnessed 
so many fouls as this season. It illustrates clearly that 
many racing helmsmen are not familiar with the racing 
rules. There can be no excuse for the belief that the rule 
giving a boat right of way on the starboard tack should 
not apply at the line of start. It always applies! Before the 
race, after the race and during the race, a vessel on star- 
board tack has right of way, no matter what her size and 
rig may be. 

Granted, that owing to certain angles of wind with the 
line it becomes difficult to start properly, still, the undue 
crowding and scrambling for the weather end ruins many 
chances even before the boats have crossed the line. 

Misjudgment of speed and distance put many of 
these boats in the wrong. Several skippers will often run 
up the line on starboard tack arriving at the desired point 
seconds ahead of the whistle. Nothing is left then but to 
jibe, thus killing headway and putting them on port tack 
and to leeward in the bargain. Many of these skippers 
then will try to “‘bust”’ across on port tack through the 
following line of boats running up on the starboard tack. 
. The boats designated A (in Fig. 1) are all on starboard 
tack. There is no rule which would enable B to attempt 
to cross line on port tack unless there was space enough 
between one A boat and the next for her to squeeze 
through without being hit by the following A boat. Her 
best maneuver would be to head to leeward of all A boats 
and go across when a safe opening presented. She would 
be late and to leeward of such A boats as had estimated 
speed and distance correctly, but at least she would still 
be in the race with a chance to make up the small loss 
before the finish. 

When a start of this kind presents itself it is desirable 
to time yourself carefully on the line from committee 
boat to buoy. Then jibe and reach back and try it again, 
attempting at the same time to estimate your speed and 
distance at least a boat’s length short of the buoy to 
allow for puffs. The next time you start for the buoy you 
should be able to judge just the time and place to make 
your run prior to the whistle. If you seem to be reaching 
the end of the line too soon hold your starboard tack but 
slack off mainsail and jib a trifle, or veer slightly to lee- 
ward if there is nothing under you, and then luff. 

If you are late, keep her rap full and footing as fast as 
possible, choosing your time to cross by the position of 
any boat that crosses ahead of you. In other words, if 
you are late and a boat has crossed on port tack that you 
could not force away, either hold past his wake before 
tacking, or else tack immediately thus avoiding the 
possibility of being blanketed. 
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Fig. 1. 


Now, if you should be unfortunate enough as to be 
approaching on port tack don’t claim overlap on buoy or 
try to bluff through, but reach to leeward as suggested or 
else (and don’t try this unless you know your craft and 
have good headway) come about close under stern of an 
A boat, assume starboard tack and then luff, thus com- 
pelling any following boat to keep clear. 

Many skippers seem to think it unnecessary to give 
way to smaller boats in other classes. This is a very 
reprehensible practice and should be discouraged by 
protests from the aggrieved boats. Not just a bawling 
out, but a real protest followed to a finish. 


Take Care of Your Sails 


The new skipper should be advised early and often to 
take good care of his sails. One good fitting suit of sails can 
be nursed through a whole season providing the owner is 
fortunate enough to escape one or two situations that can 
and do arise and which will, unless protective measures 
are known, ruin a good suit of sails overnight. 

The owner of racing craft with one good suit and one 
fair suit of racing sails can alternate them in such a 
manner that he can get through a hard racing campaign 
without purchasing more. 

If the “‘fair’’ suit is not too flat nor wind blown, it is 
advisable to bend it on when the weather is damp, when 
it is raining, or when it is blowing extremely hard. 

This practice saves the good suit for fair weather; but 
of course one cannot always guess what the day will bring 
forth. Sometimes a thunder squall will put your good suit 
in jeopardy. Likewise, what starts out to be a bad day 
may suddenly clear, leaving you with your second best 
suit bent on; but, by and large, the changing practice is 
sound. 

If you have your best suit on and a squall overtakes you 
it is an easy matter to slack off the outhaul on the foot 
of the mainsail. It is also important to slack down your 
throat halliards a trifle because when the sail gets wet it 
shrinks, and if left taut will stretch and destroy the bag 
or ‘‘flow”’ in the luff. The full curve or bag just aft of the 
mast must be preserved at all costs, for it is there that the 
maximum driving force in your sail is found. 

The jib, also, should be loosened on the foot, and in this 
connection you will find it most convenient to rig your 
jibboom outhaul similarly to, but lighter than, the main 
boom outhaul. Few small boat owners do this, because 
the sail, in most cases, is laced on and made fast with 
marlin. The majority just let it remain that way all sum- 
mer, wet or dry. However, the keener yachtsmen rig a 
light outhaul through a hole bored perpendicularly near 
the end of jibboom and running to cleat placed on under 
side. There are variations of this rig, but the one illus- 
trated in Fig. 2 is, perhaps, the most efficient and simple 
of them all. 

If the sails have been wet, no matter how little, do not 
put on the sail cover, but tie up loosely over night. Do 
not neglect to slack off on gaff as well as on both the main 
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and jibboom. Dry out in sun as early as practicable to 
avoid mildew. 

A hint of value to the skipper whose mooring is crowded 
on either hand, and who worries about drying out sails 
by hoisting them is the following: if you have a gaff rig 
you can make a temporary rope loop through the reef 
band ring in the leach and over end of gaff. Then tie the 
throat or jaws of gaff to reef band ring in luff of sail and 
hoist loosely. Fasten tiller or wheel hard over one way 
or another. Your boat will not sail around her mooring 
this way, but will lay quietly unless the tide is running 
in direction from which breeze is coming. 

It is always desirable to have a good light-weight racing 
pennant on your mast head or topsail yard. These are 
made in various colors or shapes and of various material. 
The cone shaped pennant is, in my opinion, far ahead 
of any homemade affair because of its delicacy and 
steadiness, but a good piece of dark blue silk ribbon 
tapered off at tail, will do in an emergency. 

In very light air these pennants, which are useful to 
show direction of wind, will not always work because 
they are too heavy or are twisted. In this case it is often 
helpful to tie on strips of very narrow ribbon on the 
shrouds as high off the deck as convenient on either side. 
Don’t make the mistake of tying these ribbons on in such 
a way that their usefulness is partially destroyed because 
of the position on the stay. If there is not time to make a 
special rig, which I will describe later, be sure to so tie 
the ribbons that they will lead directly toward the tiller 
or wheel. They are only useful within an arc of about 45 
degrees. 

The special rig mentioned above is easily made. Place 
a very small ring against stay at least six 
to seven feet off deck and bend it on with 
marlin or twine. Have your narrow ribbon 
hemmed on oneend. By using a very small 
safety pin you have a secure and free act- 
ing connection. By removing them after 
each race you can make them last all 
summer. See Fig. 3. 

“Stopping thread’’ on the shrouds is 
very useful in determining direction of 
shifting puffs on fluky, light-weather 
days. But the safest and surest way to determine the 
direction of the new breeze (failing tobacco smoke) is 
to wet between two fingers with the tongue and swing 
slowly around, palm outward, and fingers slightly apart, 
until you feel the cool spot. Then by lowering your hand 
you are pointing into the wind. 
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Stopping Sails 

The mention of “stopping thread”’ in the previous par- 
agraph brings me to one of the most important points to 
be brought out in this series: The proper stopping up of 
light sails on small racing vessels. 

It is sad, but true, that only one out of five racing men, 
expecially among so-called professionals, seems to know 
how to stop a spinnaker or balloon jib properly. There are 
two important points to keep in mind. One is to so tie the 
sail that it can be hoisted without loss of time in getting 
out the twists. The other is to tie it up so that it will stay 
tied until you wish to break it out, yet when you do break 
it out it will open up completely without yanking. 

The proper way to do this is to stretch your spinnaker 
or ballooner out on deck, or below, if you prefer. Place luff 
and leach together and make one or two folds of the ma- 
terial toward them before rolling tight. Don ’t be worried 
if luff is shorter or longer than leach. You are only inter- 
ested in rolling the sail tightly to the tack leaving luff rope 
visible the whole length to the head. In the case of the 
spinnaker, starting at the head, which should be hooked 


on to something forward in order to pull taut and roll 
smoothly, tie the sail every two or three feet with one 
strand of cotton thread. Don’t use marlin or even light 
string. About eight or ten feet from head tie the sail with 
‘wo turns of cotton thread. Near the tack make it three, 
and at the hook or swivel make it four or five turns. Tie it 
through the eye in sail here at the bottom. If there is a lot 
of sail below this point, tie it with one strand as there is no 
strain on it. In the writer’s opinion, cotton thread, not 
string, should be used on all boats up to 40 feet. 

With the ballooner, proceed as suggested with spin- 
naker, the only difference being that you should tie your 
sail just above or below a snap hook, and not halfway be- 
tween. This makes the sail easier to bend on and does 
away with having to set it up again after you break it out. 
The sail being tied at the hooks also prevents it from 
breaking the stops when you put a strain on it in hoisting. 

In both cases, be sure to leave the luff rope (or wire) 
visible its whole length. Coil in cockpit or cabin in small 
round coils with foot at the bottom and head at the top 
with the sheet rope (if permanently bent on) coiled so it 
will not foul. It is sometimes “‘good medicine” to stop 
your sheet rope several feet up the sail so that when you 
break it out the sheet rope itself will break the stopping 
cotton down low where it has several strands in it. This 
allows the wind to get into the lower part of the sail and 
hurries the process of breaking out up to the head. 

One of the most important things in racing yachts is to 
have your deck layout so that leads, cleats, winches, 
jiggers, etc., are in convenient places for your crew to 
handle without interfering with the helmsman. In small 
racing boats the helmsman should be able to lend a hand in 
going about or rounding a mark. To give 
him something useful to do that will not 
detract from his attention in steering, is 
simply a matter of moving back stay 
cleatsand jib sheet cleats within his reach. 
Then in tacking he can fasten or loose the 
lee jib sheets or take up or loose the back- 
stays to windward without taking his 
eyes off his course, opponents or mark. 

The skipper can often handle after 
spinnaker guy if the cleat used is handy 
and the wind strain is not too great. As a matter of fact you 
will find that it pays to study your deck layout with an 
eye to having things handy, for you are not always lucky 
in having a full crew. 

Early this season I sailed on a new class yacht designed 
by a well-known yacht architect, and was much sur- 
prised to find I had to ask the helmsman to move when- 
ever I had to take in or let off the main sheet. Another 
boat had rigging defects that surprised me because the 
designer has been furnishing racing craft for years. Her 
traveller for the jib sheet was too short by four inches 
on either end, making it impossible to make the jib draw 
properly, — it either was just a flat board or the leach 
fell away and flapped. Her preventer stay cleat and jib 
sheet cleat were one and the same and entirely out of 
reach as far as the skipper was concerned. Now, I ask you, 
what is a novice up against when handed an otherwise 
fine looking craft if he cannot depend on the designer to 
give him a real racing layout on deck? To my mind the 
designer can expend a great deal of time and thought on 
the position of cleats and leads and can even go further 
and give the helmsman a seat at proper height from 
cockpit coaming for comfort. 

Another detrimental thing frequently done is the 
bending of a new suit of racing sails while delivering a 
new boat to the port where she is to race. The chances of 
one of the new R boats at Larchmont Race Week, this 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The R Class rounding buoy No. 3, off Marblehead Neck. Norsman, leading, Spry second. 


Marblehead Midsummer Week Again Breaks 
All Records 


Many Yachts of All Sixes and Types Take Part in Seven Days of Spirited Racing, with Unusually 
| Good Weather Prevailing Throughout the Week 


By Leonarp M. Fow te 


being the yachting center of the universe. Two 

hundred and forty-two yachts in one day of 
racing is a mark that can hardly hope to be approached, 
let alone bettered. This record came on the last day of the 
annual Race Week after six days of strenuous racing. 

Midsummer Week, as the annual Marblehead Race 
Week is better known, is an institution close to the hearts 
of Massachusetts Bay yachtsmen. Plans are made early 
in the spring by the racing and cruising men so that noth- 
ing will prevent their joining the host of yachts that 
gather at Marblehead Harbor for the week of racing. 
For a week or ten days previous to the opening event of 
Midsummer Week there is a continual addition to the 
large fleet of yachts moored between Marblehead Neck 
and the town. 

Never before in the long history of Marblehead yacht- 
ing (and many a famous yacht has raced in the past over 
the Marblehead courses and many a famous contest has 
been held over these courses), have so many yachts 
participated in the sport. In the seven days of racing 1,510 
yachts sailed, a record even for Marblehead. The average 
for the seven days was something over 215 starters. 

As has been the custom for a number of seasons the 
racing of Midsummer Week was divided among the 
clubs. The first three days, beginning with Saturday, 
August 8th, and continuing through Monday and Tues- 
day of Race Week, were given over to the series of the 
Eastern Yacht Club. Wednesday of Midsummer Week 
falls to the lot of the Boston Yacht Club with its double 
starting line, when the racers are started and finished by 
classes on both sides of the committee boat. 

It is always in the Corinthian Yacht Club series the last 
three days of Race Week, the organization with which the 
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annual Midsummer Week originated, that the yachtsmen 
turn out in the greatest numbers. Again this year this 
was true. Thursday, August 13th, the first day of the 
club’s series a fleet of 240 sail, surpassing the record by 
some four or five starters, turned out for the sport. 

Although only 225 sailing craft crossed the line on 
Friday, the second day of the series, this showing was 
really the most remarkable of the entire week. A half 
hour before the first signal the rain and fog of the morning 
had not cleared and there was not a drop of air to move or 
lift the damp curtain. And on Saturday, when the racing 
was brought to a close, the record was beaten, once more 
with 242 starters. 

The turnout for the Eastern Yacht Club series was far 
ahead of any figures in the club’s previous history. The 
opening day, Saturday before Midsummer Week, when a 
number of the classes raced in home waters, 181 yachts 
crossed the starting line. Monday, with added classes 
filling, 207 yachts took the starting guns, and Tuesday, 
in a strong and very puffy northwester, 192 sailing craft 
were out for the sport. Following along Wednesday with 
a harbor start and finish, close to the Presidential yacht 
Mayflower, the Boston Yacht Club gave sport for 223 
yachts. 

A remarkable feature of this great showing of racing 
craft for the seven days of sport was the fact that more 
than one-half of the entire fleet sailed in the eleven Mar- 
blehead championship classes: Bar Harbor 31-footers, 
Classes Q and R, Herreshoff one-design Class S, 18- 
footers with both gaff and ‘“‘ Marconi’’ rigs, Manchester 
one-design 17-footers, Class O 15-footers, Rainbows, four 
divisions of Brutal Beasts 12-foot Catboats, and a 21- 
foot Handicap Class. 

Though on only one of the days of the week was there a 
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real strong breeze, the Marblehead clubs as a whole were 
very lucky in the matter of weather. Light and moderate 
breezes with smooth seas prevailed in six of the races, 
giving good sport and, as a whole, early finishes. In fact, 
in the entire seven days of racing only one class failed to 
return within the time limit. On Tuesday the races were 
sailed in a very strong northwesterly breeze that sent off 
the shore many wicked flaws, in which some of the racers 
found the going too strenuous. A number withdrew for 
minor casualties, but the only yacht forced out of the 
sport for Wednesday was the gaff 18-footer Reina, which 
lost her mast. 

All the crews, even in the larger yachts, got a thorough 
soaking this day from the spray thrown in the hard beat 
to windward for the finishes, yet in spite of the blow 192 
yachts sailed the courses and even the little 12-foot cat- 
boats of the Brutal Beast class, sailed by the youngest 
juniors, turned out in force. The young women skippers 
made an excellent showing that day, none being balked by 
the strong breeze, Miss Constance Percival’s Hardtack, 
Miss Martha Houser’s Toya and Miss K. Frances Picher’s 
Periwinkle finishing well up among the two dozen ‘‘O’s.” 

Class P racing was revived in the Corinthian series 
when the two gaff rigged 31-raters, Sayonara II, Vernon 
F. West, and Nahma, Charles D. Alexander, came all the 
way from Portland to race against Herbert L. Bowden’s 
jib-headed mainsail rigged Hayseed V. These three gave 
very interesting sport on a handicap basis whereby the 
more modern canvassed Hayseed V allowed her competi- 
tors three per cent of her own elapsed time. 

Various racing localities of Massachusetts Bay were 
represented in the great fleet that nearly filled Marble- 
head Harbor. From the North Shore the Annisquam 
Yacht Club sent members of its Bird and Cat classes, the 
Gloucester Yacht Club all of the Sonders and Midgets, 
while the Manchester Yacht Club turned out almost its 
entire new class of one-design 18-footers with jib-headed 
mainsail rigs and a number of the 15-footers. Boston 
Harbor with the Winthrop 15-footers, Winthrop ‘‘ Mar- 
coni”’ Hustlers, Cottage Park 15-footers, South Boston 


The new Class Q yachts Leonore and Nor’easter III, owned by Robert Amory and Grafton Smith, respectively, racing at 
Marblehead. 





Yacht Club Class O, Squantum “‘ Marconi’’ Class, Wollas- 
ton Bay Birds, and Quincy Catboats, in all cases practi- 
cally complete classes, helped greatly to swell the totals. 
The Cohasset Yacht Club with its ‘‘O’s,’”’ 17-footers, and 
the old 21-foot knockabouts Fancy and Fly, both still in 
wonderful condition, for the handicap racing, held up the 
honor of the South Shore. 

On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday team races be- 
tween the one-design ‘‘O”’ 15-footers of the Cohasset, 
Pleon, and South Boston Yacht Clubs were sailed in the 
mornings, with five boats to a club. Pleon won with a 
score of 167 points, South Boston’s total was 139, and 
that of Cohasset 94. Also Saturday morning the Pleon 
Yacht Club staged a bang-and-go-back race for power 
boats, with twenty starters, from the Baby Gar Nor’ easter 
Jr, to tenders with outboard motors. 

Both the Eastern and Corinthian Yacht Clubs offered 
trophies in all classes for their series in which there were 
starters in all three races, to the winner of two races, 
while the Boston Yacht Club awarded trophies to winners 
in all classes in its race. The trophy winners were the 
following: 


Bar Harbor 31-footers: Zara, Albert W. Finlay, all three. 

Class Q: Eastern and Boston, Sally XIII, Lawrence F. 
Percival; Corinthian, Spindrift, Joseph V. Santry. 

Class R: Eastern, Spry, Livingston Davis and Philip 
Benson; Boston, Dandelion, Charles Francis Adams; 
Corinthian, Ellen, Charles P. Curtis. 

Herreshoff Class S: Eastern, Nixie JJ, William H. Potter, 
Jr.; Boston, Bobolink, Walworth Pierce; Corinthian, 
Aminta, William T. Aldrich. 

Class I, Gaff rig: Snipe, Edwin A. Boardman, all three. 

Class I, ‘‘Marconi”’ rig: Eastern and Corinthian, Louise, 
Walter D. Lane; Boston, Nipper, John L. Saltonstall. 

Manchester 17-footers: Eastern and Boston, Evanthia, 
E. Sohier Welch; Corinthian, Pawn, Alfred E. Chase. 

Class O: Marblehead, Eastern and Boston, Tipler, E. 
Arthur Shuman, Jr.; Corinthian, Hoodlum, James C. 


Gray, Jr. (Continued on page 82) 








Why Not Light Your Boat With Acetylene Gas? 


A System Which Gives Plenty of Light and Heat at Low Cost, and Which May ‘Be 
Easily Installed by Any Amateur 


By Avsert W. SmitTH 


cruiser is an interesting and instructive one, upon a 

most important factor for those who wish comfort in 
cruising. This is often a very neglected item, most par- 
ticularly in the case of the man who loves his sails and 
whose motor is as near dormant as possible, and whose 
mechanical equipment must be reduced strictly to the 
essentials. 

Lighting, such as I want, means giving comfort to the 
ladies as well as the ‘‘stag”’ party. After supper, in a snug 
harbor, to be able to let them do a bit of fancy work while 
you read or go over charts of past or future waters, is 
essential. A peaceful and serene quiet bars the generator 
set, for it would drown the quiet of the evening, and 
however slight, there zs vibration, agents to the contrary 
notwithstanding, in any set I have seen. 

The longer hours of light in mid-summer cannot be any 
compensation for the cooler weather and fresher breezes of 
the fall and spring. No thunder squall rumbles in the 
distance, nor does a hot land breeze make the harbor un- 
pleasant. This is the season when the longer use of the 
electric light goes hard on batteries, and the dimness of 
light becomes a trespass on complete comfort. 

For five years I have been satisfied with the use of 
acetylene gas in the common form of tank made for motor 
trucks, and have yet to spend a nickle for any sort of 
repairs or replacements. Two years ago I extended 
it to my side lights, installing them in screens on the 
cabin top and keeping the screens for oil lights in my 
shrouds in case of the possible failure that has never 
come. The side lights are on a separate pipe system with 
one cabin light connected to it, which gives an accurate 
indication of the gas supply and allows night sailing with 
a dim cabin, all of this being attached to the smallest size 
of burner, though the side lights are much brighter than 
ordinary. 

The cabin piping can be used at the same time if de- 
sired, as they are both fully independent and separately 
valved with the small size of gasoline valves. Cabin 
lights are on the standard size burner and each light 
has its shut-off. : 

The supply is from a tank that should be mounted with 
the top up and the valvehandy. Alongside is a small motor 
cycle size tank for a spare, each having its connection all 
assembled with hose of rubber ready to be slipped on to 
the end of supply pipe, so you will be only a moment in 
replacing an exhausted tank. 

I have not installed a reducing valve and it wouid be an 
advantage, as I believe they are dependable. I feel that I 
don’t want any complications, being willing to adjust the 
tank valve when necessary. Three tanks generally run me 
a season. 

A second use is most welcome in summer — with a 
stove burner to a second big tank, we do any short cook- 
ing. This burner is so altered as to drop into the grate of 
the Shipmate stove, and how it does cook! — even the 
oven does fairly well. A few feet of rubber hose leads up 
through the grate bars and is slipped onto the burner, 
which is laid in from the top of grate. Not a smell in the 
cabin, for it all goes up the smoke pipe, as such things 
should. Anyhow, this gas seems to be odorless. 

The work of installing was done with about $15 in 


ie article in the August issue on lighting the 


material and not much trouble on my part. Using the 
small sizes of copper tubing and solderless fitting, it went 
along as easy as any wiring job. It is all exposed and 
painted, showing very little. It was expected that corro- 
sion would make replacement necessary in a few years, 
but this has not been the case. Condensation or other 
sorts of dampness were expected to clog the pipes in 
time, but no such trouble has developed. 

A cruising companion had the last word in a generator 
attached to his motor and led into a large and able set of 
storage batteries. This was not as satisfactory, for his 
small use of motor did not keep up the supply. The damp- 
ness between week-end trips drained the batteries and the 
whole outfit was discarded for one like mine, with better 
results. 

Another factor is the interior painting. With the hopes 
of improvement, the cabin was given a nice enamel finish 
two years ago. After a month’s use, we went back to a 
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Diagram ofan acetylene installation, showing both cabin and side lights. 


white surface, just enough gloss to make it clean, as the 
enamel was unpleasant. Needless to say, as large a propor- 
tion as possible should be white or nearly so, particularly 
the ceiling. 

The fire hazard exists, but the lights are only about 18” 
from the ceiling and have not blistered the paint, yet are 
above any zone of explosive gases. Fires have been caused 
by breaking a bulb, or the sparks from wires. Anyhow, 
there is the Shipmake to make trouble first, and who would 
accuse it of any such danger? 

Supply of tanks has never been any trouble, as they are 
about as generally available as gasoline, and my home 
agent is always glad to let me have a spare to take along 
on a cruise, if I think a tank is going dry. Then the little 
tank can always be attached to the system if needed and 
though it is very small, has a lot more hours of use than 
seems possible. 

While I have not gotten around to it, friends suggest 
setting a gas search light on deck, with a few yards of 
rubber tube. There is no debate on the power and simple 
operation of this device. There are attachments for the 
small tank that give not much more bulk than the usual 
portable electric spot light, all in an independent unit and 
fully portable. 

In closing, let me say, that five years have shown that 
this outfit is completely satisfactory, most economi- 
cal in operation, and easily installed by an amateur. 
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Junior Crew from the Duxbury Yacht Club, Junior Champions 


for 1925. Left to right, Edmund S. Kelly, Jr., Capt. 
Raymond Hunt, Marshall Dwinnell. 





a i : 
Junior Crew of the Pleon Yacht Club of Marblehead, runner up 
in Junior Championship. Left to right, Benjamin Langmaid, 

Capt. Harry B. Thayer, A Goodwin Wood, Jr. 


Duxbury Crew Wins Junior Championship 


Takes Close Series in the Finals Sailed off Marblehead, Where the Pick of 31 Atlantic 
Coast Clubs Met in Six Races 


By Witu1aM U. Swan 


Yacht Club is again the champion junior skipper 

of the Atlantic coast. With his club mates, Mar- 
shall Dwinnell and Edmund S. Kelley, Jr., he defeated 
five able crews of youngsters in the fifth Massachusetts 
Junior Yacht Championship, held at Marblehead August 
24th—26th, and once more carried the Sears Cup across 
Massachusetts Bay, where it will repose for the coming 
year on the historic Standish shore. If the beautiful silver 
bowl given in 1921 by Commodore Herbert M. Sears were 
a three-win instead of a perpetual trophy, Duxbury and 
its closest junior rival, the Pleon Yacht Club of Marble- 
head, would each have two legs in it. Pleon won in 1921 
and lost to Larchmont in the finals the next year. Dux- 
bury won in 1923 and was defeated also in the finals last 
year by Pleon. This year the same skippers, Hunt of 
Duxbury, and Harry B. Thayer of Pleon, were again 
pitted against each other in the finals. 

To capture the Junior Championship title was the 
aspiration this year of nearly a hundred trios of boys and 
girls between 15 and 18 years of age, representing more 
than 30 clubs between western Long Island Sound and 
Cape Ann, including Cedarhurst from the Long Island 
south shore. 

In many of these clubs four, five and even six crews 
were candidates for the honor of representing their organ- 
ization and it took several days to select the ablest. 

The six crews which came to Marblehead the last week 
in August were the two high crews in the Long Island 
Sound series, the winner of the Narragansett Bay Junior 
Championship, and the successful crews in the three 
sectional elimination contests held in Massachusetts tidal 
waters. It was quite fitting, therefore, that President 
Coolidge should have had the opportunity of congratula- 
ting not only the three bronzed yachtsmen from Duxbury 
at White Court the following day, but also the two crews 
which were defeated in the finals, Pleon and Stamford. 

The first of the Massachusetts eliminations were held at 
Marblehead on July 21th and were sailed in Herreshoff 
Class S yachts, which were subsequently used in the 


CC Yecie¢ RAYMOND HUNT of the Duxbury 


championship. There was some lively scrapping in these 
races and the Corinthian Yacht Club crew, headed by 
Lawrence F. Percival, Jr., fought it out with Pleon in the 
finals and was defeated. 

The following week six crews representing four clubs in 
Narragansett Bay met at Jamestown and sailed a series of 
six races in the Conanicut Yacht Club’s one design 15- 
footers, an Alden production, the crews changing boats 
after each race and the event being scored on the point 
system. Bristol won out after a hard contest with one of 
the three crews from the local organization. 

Crews from ten clubs in the Long Island Junior As- 
sociation gathered at Stamford on August 3rd and had a 
royal four days of intensive racing. The members of the 
Stamford Yacht Club, headed by Commodore Scoville 
and Vice-Commodore Gillespie, the latter the chairman 
of the Long Island Junior Association, looked after the 
welfare of the visitors so hospitably that some of the boys 
who were eliminated in the early rounds and went home, 
asked and obtained permission to return for the windup 
dance. The semi-finals found four crews left, Cedarhurst, 
Stamford, Huguenot and Knickerbocker, the former again 
being headed by Thomas S. Dunstan, who won the event 
last year, but who was defeated by Huguenot this year in 
three hard races. The Stamford and Huguenot crews were 
the Long Island Sound representatives. 

Five crews sailed a series of match races at Marion in 
the Buzzard’s Bay elimination races on August 10th to 
12th, Edgartown and Beverly reaching the finals and 
fighting it out in three well-sailed contests. Fouls played a 
part in this series, but in every case the skipper of the 
offending crew hauled off the course and reported back to 
the regatta committee. In this series the Beverly Yacht 
Club was the host and Commodore J. Lewis Stackpole and 
other club members were most solicitous for the welfare of 
the visitors. 

The last of the preliminary series was the South Shore 
eliminations held at the Cohasset Yacht Club, in which 
seven clubs competed for the single place. These races 
were sailed in gaff-rigged Manchester 17-foot one-design 
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knockabouts, the crews meeting in pairs in the best two 
out of three races. The weather was light and the Co- 
hasset crew, headed by J. Muther, met and was defeated 
by Duxbury in three races in the finals. 

It had been hoped that either the Royal St. Lawrence 
of Montreal, or the Royal Canadian of Toronto, would 
send a Canadian crew of youngsters to Marblehead and 
that Maine would be represented by a crew from either 
the Falmouth Foreside or Prout’s Neck, but none of them 
appeared. 

Before the crews from Long Island Sound came to 
Marblehead they went to Southport, Conn., and under the 
direction of Secretary Hugh M. Wharton of the Long Is- 
land Junior Association, were given a couple of days work- 
out in the Pequot Yacht Club’s new Lawley Class S yachts 
in order that they might become familiar with the type of 
boat which the Pleons had already used in the preliminary 
series. The Edgartown and Duxbury crews reached 
Marblehead a day ahead of the championship and also 
tried out several of the Class S yachts in those waters. The 
Bristol winners, however, did not arrive on the scene until 
just after the drawings were made and went into the boats 
with no preliminary practice. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that the Rhode Island youngsters, Eugene 
Chapman, Miss Phyllis DeWolfe and Robert Chapman, 
lost to Pleon in straight races. The same fate met the 
Edgartown trio, composed of Jack Potts, Miss May 
Swords and Martin Fenton. 

In the Long Island Championship and the three Massa- 
chusetts sectional eliminations, the drawings were accord- 





Junior Crew of the Stamford Yacht Club in finals for the Massa- 
chusetts Junior Yacht Club Championship. Left to right, 
C. Davenport Lockwood, Jr., Capt. Harry W. Sturgis, 
Jr., Byrd W. Wenman, Jr. 


ing to the Bagnell-Wylde system, used in tennis and golf 
tournaments, but not ‘‘seeded.’’ In all four, one or more 
crews drew ‘‘byes’’ and stood out until the preliminary 
round had been completed. In the Massachusetts Cham- 
pionship the committee being confronted with six crews 
decided that they should meet in three matches, the best 
two out of three races in the preliminary round, and that 
the three winners should sail in the finals until one crew 
had won three races, notwithstanding the fact that this 
system had been shown to be unsatisfactory in several 
previous events. It proved even more so in the finals this 
year. 

The drawings for the first round found the two Long 
Island crews, Stamford and Huguenot, pitted against one 
another and it took three races, all sailed in light uncertain 
airs, before the former emerged the winner. The two crews 
were made up as follows: Stamford, Capt. Harry W. 
Sturgis, Jr., Byrd W. Wenman, Jr., and C. Davenport 





Lockwood, Jr.; Huguenot, Capt. L. L. Kenedy, Jr., Rush- 
more Mariner and Eugene Pelham. 

In the first race sailed over a four-mile windward and 
leeward course in a very light air, Stamford led from the 
start with 3 minutes at the weather mark and 3 minutes 
and 25 seconds at the finish. 

In the second race, Huguenot not only won the start, 
but increased the lead on each leg of the 6-mile triangular 
course, winning by 1 minute and 23 seconds. 

Ten minutes after the first pair had started, Pleon and 
Bristol were sent away, the two crews being made up as 
follows: Pleon, Capt. Harry B. Thayer, A. Goodwin Wood 
Jr.,and Benjamin Langmaid; Bristol, Capt. Eugene Chap- 
man, Robert Chapman and Miss Phyllis DeWolfe. 

Pleon won the start in the first race, but young Chap- 
man, sailing wide, ran through Thayer’s lee and nearly 
caught him at the turn. Pleon finally won by 1 minute and 
11 seconds. 

In the second race over a triangular course Bristol won 
the start and led for the first mile, when Thayer worked 
past to windward and increased the margin to 3 minutes 
and 57 seconds at the finish. 

The third pair to start in each event was Duxbury and 
Edgartown, whose teams were as follows: Duxbury, Capt. 
Raymond Hunt, Marshall Dwinnell and Edmund S. 
Kelley, Jr.; Edgartown, Capt. Jack Potts, May Swords 
and Martin Fenton. 

The first race was close until the turn, when Duxbury 
picked up a favorable breeze and gained a lead of 2 
minutes, which was increased 45 seconds on the run home. 

In the afternoon the pair had another good fight for 
place at the start, but Duxbury graduaily drew away and 
won by 4 minutes and 8 seconds. 

After Stamford had eliminated Huguenot at the start of 
the second day’s racing, the three survivors were assigned 
the boats which had won the most races in the preliminary 
round for the finals. 

The first race was a 2 %-mile beat to windward in a 
moderate breeze and Pleon, after a close start with Dux- 
bury, took the lead and had a margin of 27 seconds at the 
turn, with Stamford 2 minutes and 18 seconds astern of 
Duxbury. But the Pleon crew bungled their spinnaker and 
while they were clearing it, Duxbury caught their wind 
and the pair went into a grand luffing match, which car- 
ried them so far off the course, that Stamford, hopelessly 
in the rear, sailed gaily down a straight course and won by 
44 seconds over Pleon and 51 seconds over Duxbury. 

The next race, also sailed in a light air over a 6-mile 
triangle, was all Duxbury, young Hunt crashing the line 2 
seconds after the gun with Pleon on his weather quarter 
and Stamford only 6 seconds astern. Thayer tried to go 
through Duxbury’s lee, but failed. Duxbury had a margin 
of 1 minute and 18 seconds over Pleon and nearly 4 min- 
utes over Stamford at the first mark. The lead was in- 
creased slightly on the next two legs, Duxbury winning 
the race by 1 minute and 33 seconds over Pleon and 3 
minutes and 40 seconds from Stamford. The racing was 
then called off for the day. 

When the crews came out for the third day there was a 
moderate breeze blowing off shore and the course was a 
214-mile run and a beat back. Pleon gained the lead and 
increased it steadily to the buoy with Stamford some 25 
seconds and Duxbury 40 seconds astern. Duxbury 


tacked at once while Pleon and Stamford took short 

boards. When they came round the wind had hauled and 

Duxbury was making the finish. Pleon ranged alongside 

Duxbury and the two sailed three-quarters of the distance 

to the finish hard on the port tack only 20 yards apart, with 

Stamford again apparently out of the race. But then 
(Continued on page 82) 






















Eaglet Flaps Her Wings 


Although Not Yet in Full Commission, the Little 33-foot Ketch Has Shown Fine Form on Her 
Preliminary Tryouts 


By SamuEL WETHERILL 


or two. After dragging her away from her build- 

er’s yard in a semi-finished condition, she has 
been under sail and power enough times to demonstrate 
that when she is finally in full commission she will meet 
practically all my expectations, and even some of my 
hopes. 

Due to unexpected and exasperating delays in finishing 
her up, it was not until late in the afternoon of Sunday, 
August 16th, that Darrell McClure and I finally got 
her under way from Nyack, and by dint of sailing all 
night against light head winds and foul tides, finally 
worked her down the Hudson and tied up to a mooring 
off the Colonial Yacht Club at 9 a.m. Monday morning. 
There she stayed until the following week end, when we 
sailed down to the Battery and, the wind failing, powered 
the rest of the way to New Rochelle. 

When McClure and I got to Nyack on that Saturday 
morning, August 15th, it didn’t look much like we would 
get the boat, despite the builder’s guarantee that she 
would be ready. The rigger was still working on the 
mizzen rigging splices. A painter was working on some 
interior work. The motor was hooked up, but not tried 
out. There was no ballast or equipment aboard. The 
flooring was incomplete around the motor and in the 
lazarette. Some lockers and shelves were missing, and 
there were no cleats whatever to belay sheets to, nor any 
boom crutches or lantern boards. The deck paint was 
still sticky, having been painted the day before. Booms 
not shipped, sails not bent. These, and a few dozen other 
things, were some of the obstacles to our getting away. 


\ T last Eaglet has broken her shell and essayed a flight 























“ The myosace turnbuckle pulled out.” 


But I had determined that go we would, even if we 
had to hire a towboat to take the boat elsewhere to have 
the work done which the builder seemed unable to com- 
plete, though he had all winter, spring and half the sum- 
mer in which to do it. So McClure and I pitched in. 

Amongst other things, the fitting on the end of the 
bowsprit proved to be an atrocious affair. While examin- 
ing it, the jibstay turnbuckle pulled out, nearly giving 
me an involuntary bath in the Hudson. A shiftless rigger 





had completely stripped the thread —and left it that 
way. It took a couple of hours shopping around Nyack 
to find a galvanized affair which would do as a makeshift. 

We worked all day Saturday, part of Saturday night, 
and were on the job again early Sunday. Up both masts to 
wire the shrouds in the spreaders and rereeve halliards, 
which were all topsy-turvy. At noon Sunday I tackled 
the motor, and after an hour’s conflict, gave up in dis- 
gust after finding two leaks in the gasoline line, strainer 
put on backwards, ball check valve in strainer stuck, 
and leak in water outlet, there being no washer put in 
the union. It being Sunday, no mechanics or supplies 
were available, so there was no chance of putting things 
to rights that day. 

By 3 p.m. we had the booms shipped and most of the 
gear aboard. No motor, sails not bent, no cleats, etc. — 
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**Where’s that wind gone? ”’ 





it looked hopeless, and I was about ready to give up. 
But McClure had a spark of determination left. “I’m 
sick and tired of this hole. Let’s get out of here if 
we have to row her down the river.” 

And we got out. Another hour of hot, strenuous, fever- 
ish work, bending sails and reeving gear, and we hoisted 
sail and shoved out into the Hudson with a light head 
wind and favorable tide. At last we were under way, on 
August 16th, after waiting since April 1st! 

At first, we could just lay our course down the river, 
and Eaglet slipped along quietly and easily, apparently 
making good time despite the light air. There being no 
cleats, we belayed the jib sheet to the ring on the traveler, 
the main sheet to the mizzenmast, and the mizzen sheet 
on the mizzen boom. Any port in a storm. 

Soon the wind headed us —a customary proceeding 
on the Hudson, so I am told. Then it petered out, and 
the tide turned against us. Darkness found us off Yonkers 
with barely steerage way, so, as we were going backwards 
with the tide, we managed to work in close to the western 
shore and anchored at about 10 P.M:, leaving the sails 
hoisted. 

At 1 A.M. a new breeze made itself felt, and the tide 
turned. But by the time we had the anchor catted the 
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new puff was spent, so we could 
only drift lazily with the tide. The 
riding light had expired peacefully 
while we were anchored, and no 
amount of tinkering would make 
it burn. Likewise the side lights, 
mounted on screens hastily sawn 
out of sheathing board. Two tin 
lanterns of doubtful lineage were 
just as bad — one flickered like an 
occulting light, while the other 
flared upand threatened toexplode. 
Out of five lanterns not one would 
burn — and we had no binnacle 
light, and lost our electric flash- 
light overboard. 

Just before daylight we drifted 
past Spuyten Duyvil, with no wind 
but astrong favorable tide. Finally, 
the tide turning against us, we tied 
up to a mooring off the Colonial 
Yacht Club at 9 a.m., thoroughly 
tired but eminently satisfied at getting somewhere, at 
least. 

A day or two later a competent mechanic from Bruns 
Kimball straightened out the kinks in the motor instal- 
lation and soon had the little Kermath purring away 
contentedly. The next Saturday afternoon we worked 
down the Hudson in light airs, when, the wind failing 
entirely, we powered the rest of the way to New Rochelle, 
the motor running steadily for four hours without a 
dissenting murmur. 

Since then I have spent my evenings and week-ends 
fixing this, that and the other thing, putting aboard the 
inside ballast, installing a new bowsprit fitting, putting on 
cleats, and trying to do a few of the other thousand and 
one things still to be done. We have taken a couple of 
Sunday spins, and a cruise to Lloyd’s Harbor over Labor 
Day. All our sailing has been done in the Sound in light 
to moderate weather, and while this is not a good basis 
on which to base conclusions, it has at least given me some 
sort of a line on Eaglet’s performance. 

The rig has all the earmarks of being highly successful. 
The sails set beautifully, hoist with ridiculous ease, and 
come down on the run. The absence of backstays, and 
no sheets to trim when tacking, are joyful features. 
Eaglet steers herself with the helm lashed, either going to 
windward or reaching. Sloppy going does not seem to 
bother her at all — she “‘knifes through”’ quietly, with 
no bouncing, fuss or throwing of spray. She sails at a 
somewhat greater angle of heel than I anticipated, but 
begins to “hang’”’ after a certain point is reached. Some 
additional ballast should stiffen her up to the desired 
point. 

The Thompson feathering wheel has functioned per- 
fectly so far, either going ahead or in reverse, and feathers 
at very low hull speed. The motor runs quietly, is prac- 
tically vibrationless, and doesn’t throw oil or smell. It 
pushes her somewhere between five and six miles an hour, 
judging by my own estimate and from what others tell 
me who have watched her under way. I am inclined to 
believe that the pitch of the wheel is too great, as the 
motor is not turning up its rated revolutions. It is easy to 
decrease the pitch by filing down the lugs on the hub, if 
this proves necessary. But this will not be done until the 
motor is well run in and limbered up, and the exhaust in 
the stern raised so that it is not under water when running, 
the builder having placed it fully 6 inches lower than the 
specifications called for. 

The interior is still in a more or less chaotic state, with 
the forecastle littered up with paint pots, spare rigging, 
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“Out of five lanterns, not one would burn.” 


tools, gear and what-not. The main 
cabin is fine, the plumbing func- 
tions O.K., and the galley is prov- 
ing its worth. The Shipmate draws 
perfectly, and when we get in a 
few more dish racks, shelves, etc., 
the cook will have every chance to 
serve up real chow with as little 
inconvenience as can be had in a 
small craft. The heat from thestove 
works forward, just as] anticipated 
—a decided advantage in spring 
and fall, but adisadvantage in mid- 
summer. I am thinking of install- 
ing a small, portable, liquid fuel 
stove on top of the Shipmate for a 
quick meal at any time, and for 
summer use. 

The most surprising thing which 
has developed so far in Eaglet is 
her speed under sail. Various ex- 
perts, on looking over her lines and 
sail plan, said, ‘‘All right — good boat — but she’ll be 
slow.” I rather agreed with them. But her performances 
so far have quite disillusioned me. On our first Sunday 
tryout in very light air we tackled the 40-foot, jib-headed 
ketch Sou’wester — and beat her badly to windward. We 
then easily beat a couple of unknown yawls and sloops 
around 30 to 35 feet long. A little later on, with a freshen- 
ing southerly breeze, we ran across the 42-foot Alden 
schooner Harlequin, and in 45 minutes of windward work 
she failed to catch us. 

While on a Labor Day cruise to Lloyd’s harbor we 
ran across Freya, one of the three Norwegian-type double 
ended ketches built at Huntington last winter. On a 
hitch of a mile or so to windward in a moderate breeze 
and small bobble of sea, we easily ran away from her, 
outpointing and outfooting her at the same time. Then 
our friend Harlequin came along to give us another 
battle— and we beat her too. And so, though she 
wasn’t expected to show much in the way of speed, I 
am inclined to believe that Eaglet is going to prove a 
mighty smart sailer for a cruiser, at least in moderate 
weather. 

While Eaglet’s trials have been few and inconclusive, 
there is still time left this season to give her some real 
tryouts, so that in a month or so I hope to be able to say 
more definitely how near she has come to meeting expec- 
tations and hopes. 
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“We drifted sleepily past Spuyten Duyvil.”’ 
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Start of the 150-Mile Sweepstakes at Detroit. 


Packard Chriscraft II, the winner, and Baby Horace III are the two center boats. 


Fast Time Made at Detroit Regatta 
“Packard Chriscraft II Wins 15 0-mile Sweepstakes’’—-Many Other Interesting Events 


Cup to race for this year, the big three days’ regatta 

held by the Detroit yachtsmen was just as successful 
as the races held on the Detroit River in other years, and 
proved just as popular with contestants and spectators 
alike. 

The big race of the series, which was wisely reserved for 
the last event on the program, was the 150-mile Sweep- 
stakes Race, an endurance contest of the first magnitude. 
Ten boats started in this event, but after the first few laps 
it was seen that the race had narrowed down between 
Packard Chriscraft II and Baby Horace III, a new Crouch- 


| N spite of the fact that Detroit did not have the Gold 


designed flier. Miss Detroit VII would have had a chance 
had she not gone out on the sixth lap. Packard Chriscraft, 
driven by Col. J. G. Vincent, won the event at an average 
speed for the 150 miles of 55.65 miles per hour. Baby 
Horace III finished only 12 seconds behind her, making 
nearly the same speed over the long course. Lady Cleveland, 
owned by J. H. MacDowell, was third, the only other boat 
to finish the long race. After the race, Packard Chriscraft 
ran an extra lap of three miles at a rate of 59.4 miles an 
hour. 

The highest speed made during the regatta was in the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The start of the Kermath Trophy Race in which every starter was Kermath-powered. Henrietta III made the best time. 





Canada Keeps the Fisher Cup 


Beats the Rochester Yacht Club Challenger in Two Straight Races in the First Race 
for the Trophy in Fourteen Years 


By Hersert L. STONE 


Yacht Club and the Royal Canadian Yacht Club 
met in a race for an international trophy when the 
Class P yachts Alloede and Bernice sailed for the historic 
Fisher Cup on Lake Ontario, off Toronto, on September 
7th, 8th and 9th. 
The Fisher Cup is one of the oldest yachting trophies 
in Canada and the development of yachting in Canada 
and on the American side of the Great Lakes is closely 


NOR the first time in fourteen years the Rochester 


Bernice, sailed by Norman R. Gooderham, won the Fisher Cup 
for the Royal Canadian Yacht Club in two straight races. 


identified with the cup, which originated on the Atlantic 
Coast and was first won by the Cora and brought to the 
Lakes by that yacht many years ago. For the last fourteen 
years it has been in the custody of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, which won it in 1911 with the Patricia 
sailing against the Seneca, of Rochester, the yacht which 
caused the unfortunate controversy over Canada’s Cup. 

In the intervening years the Rochester Yacht Club has 
not been active in the sailing end of the sport; but last 
year, under the urge of several progressive members such 
as W. P. Barrows, W. Peck Farley, L. G. Mabbett, and 
others, it has acquired a fleet of class P and R yachts, 
and promptly put in a challenge for the Fisher Cup, to 
be sailed in Class P boats. As all of the Rochester fleet 
were jib-headed, while all of the Canadian ‘‘P’s’’ were 
gaff-headed, it looked like a deadlock for a while, until 
the Rochester officials agreed to change their boats back 
to the gaff rig in order to sail this series. 

The boat selected by Rochester was the Alloede, 
formerly the Josephine, built for the late Addison Hanan 
and very successful in his hands. The representative 
chosen by the Canadians was the Bernice, and she was 
sailed by Toronto’s ‘‘crack’’ skipper, Norman R. Gooder- 
ham. The Alloede had ‘Laurie’ Mabbett at the stick. 

The series was to consist of the best two out of three 
races, one of which had to be windward and leeward, 
and the others triangular, with a time limit of five hours. 


The boats first met at the line on September 7th, in a 
light wind from the northeast, which petered out before 
the first leg was sailed. In rounding the first mark, 
practically becalmed, the Bernice drifted down on the 
stake boat and fouled it, so that Gooderham withdrew 
and the Alloede sailed over the course alone in a race 
against the time limit, which she lost by 9 minutes and 
36 seconds. So it was no race. 

On September 8th the two boats came out again and 
were started in a moderate breeze from north by east 
over a leeward and windward course. Gooderham placed 
Bernice over first and set spinnaker to starboard. A/lloede 
followed her and set her spinnaker to port. Mabbett’s 
judgment proved to be correct, for the wind started to 
haul, and half way down the first leg Bernice had to jibe 
over and Alloede caught and passed her before the first 
mark was reached, where the Rochester boat led by 
25 seconds. But in rounding Mabbett turned the mark 
wide and Gooderham turned inside and, flattening sheets, 
soon passed the Rochester boat to windward and led at 
the end of the first round by 1 minute and 25 seconds. 

The next leg resolved into a close reach, as the wind 
had hauled (as it had a habit of doing all through the 
series) to S.S.E., and Bernice, being out ahead, increased 
her lead to over three minutes at the third mark. On 
the broad reach to the finish Alloede stood farther to the 
east than Bernice in an effort to harden her wind, and 
while she gained, she could not catch the flying Canadian, 
which got the gun just 1 minute and 56 seconds ahead of 
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Alloede (formerly Josephine), the Rochester Yacht Club chal- 
lenger. 


her. The race was unsatisfactory on account of the shifting 
winds. 
The second race was sailed the following day and 
resulted in one of the closest and most interesting matches 
(Continued on page 62) 











Start of the Star Class Fleet off the Larchmont Yacht Club in the only one of the International Championship races in which there was 
a real breeze. 
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Ace Wins Star Class International Series 


Title Retained by Western Long Island Sound in Series in Which 15 Fleets Are Represented 


Adrian Iselin, 2nd, under the burgee of the 

Port Washington Y. C. won the 1925 Inter- 
national Championship of the Star Class for the Western 
Long Island Sound Fleet. This makes the fourth time in 
as many years that the representative of this fleet has 
successfully defended the trophy against all comers in 
the largest class of one-design racing yachts in the world. 
The Ace won this year’s series, which was sailed off 
Execution Light on Long Island Sound, with three firsts, 
one second and a ninth, giving her a total of 66 points, 
five more than her nearest rival, Auriga, from the English 
Bay Fleet of Vancouver, British Columbia. The Movie 
Star, from Los Angeles, was third. 

This year’s series was the most successful ever held by 
the Star Class Association except from the point of view 
of weather. Three of the five races were sailed in light 
and fluky airs and even in the other two, in which the 
contestants were favored with a fair breeze, the wind 
was not steady. Weather conditions certainly did not 
favor the visitors, and while even a local man could not 
guess the flukes, the light going was advantageous to the 
Ace, which is generally recognized as a drifter of great 
ability. 

The competition this year was far keener than ever 
before and Ace had no easy task in winning, even in her 
own weather. There were 15 entries this year, each boat, 
as is the system of the Star Class, being the champion 
of her own fleet. The series was also far more international 
in character than ever before and almost every major 
district of the western hemisphere was represented. Of 
the 15 entries, fully half of them demonstrated that in 
normal weather their boats and skippers were the equal 
in every respect of the defender, but the weather did not 
behave well at all, even for Long Island Sound. Ace’s 
skipper was forced to the limit all the time and sailed a 
beautiful series, through five trying races. After building 
up a substantial lead Ace fell down to a ninth place on 
Thursday, in the hardest breeze of the series. After that 
third race the score was a tie with Ace and Auriga having 
37 points each, and Movie Star being only one point 
behind. Then came another drifting match in which 
Ace increased her lead by one point over the Vancouver 
boat, and with this margin of one point entered that 
final race in another rather fresh breeze which favored 
the Canadian challenger and would under normal con- 
ditions have sent the trophy on its way to the Northwest. 


HT fase repeated itself when the Ace, sailed by 





Phillips, the skipper of Auriga, made his poorest showing 
of the series on that last day, while Ace, after being in 
sixth place on the first round demonstrated that she was 
not entirely outclassed in a breeze by pulling up to a 
third at the finish. This later developed into a second 
when Sonny was disqualified. Movie Star sailed consist- 
ently throughout, but showed herself to be rather a 
heavy weather boat. On both days that there was a 
breeze she showed her heels to the fleet on the wind, but 
the three drifts were too much of a handicap for Schauer 
to overcome. Rhody, in spurts, seemed the fastest boat 
of all, but suffered from bad breaks from the first, as did 
Inslee in Sonny. 

The Star Class Association introduced this year a 
new system of having fouls or violations reported by 
mark and course officials instead of forcing the contes- 
tants to file protests against each other. This was the 
object of some criticism from some of the Regatta Com- 
mittees, principally because the system was new and its 
purpose not understood. This purpose was twofold; 
first, to protect the other yachts entered when some 
contestant does not feel like protesting another or where 
it might even be to his advantage not to do so, and, 
second, to maintain cordial relations between the con- 
testants. The system, in so far as the contestants were 
concerned, proved a great success. It resulted in all 
rules being strictly enforced and no one being placed in 
the unpleasant position of having to protest. While it 
resulted in a number of technical disqualifications that 
probably would have never been brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee under any other system, all con- 
testants agreed that it was the only fair way to conduct 
a race of this nature, and all went home satisfied that 
they were given a fair deal in every way and, before 
going, unanimously voted in favor of the procedure for 
the future. 


How the Races Were Sailed 


The first race was held by the Bayside Y. C. The 
course of 10% nautical miles was triangular, twice around. 
The wind was light S.E. Movie Star took a leeward po- 
sition and on the reach was the first around the mark. 
On the wind Inslee took the Sonny through the tide in 
the light air in fine shape ard was leading at the next 
mark and continued to increase his lead until he had 
some five minutes over the Ace at the end of the first 
round. Then the wind died down to almost nothing and 
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Ace worked out in the lead and rounded the next mark 
three minutes ahead. Inslee elected to stand out in the 
Sound again on the last leg, which proved his undoing 
and almost that of Ace, which covered him. The Talita 
rounded just as the wind freshened from the north and 
carried it on a close reach to the finish line. Ace somehow 
came out from a half mile under Talita’s lee and crossed 
the line four seconds ahead of the New Orleans boat. 
Auriga and Movie Star were third and fourth, the last 
by only three seconds. 

The second race,was held by the New Rochelle Y. C. 
and was over the reverse of the course used the previous 
day, the wind being N.E. and light. Ace opened up a lead 
and never was headed. At one point the wind died out 
altogether and the boats that had passed the Long Island 
mark drifted back of it again while others passed them 
and then did the same. Ace, Auriga, Rhody and Porpoise 
were able to keep going and though well strung out were 
far ahead of the others. On the last leg Rhody overtook 
Ace and they staged: a duel on the windward leg all the 
way home, Ace covering Rhody tack for tack, the latter 
being unable to break away. While this was going on the 
Auriga picked up a good quarter-mile and within a few 
yards of the line became a contender. Ace had a difficult 
task in covering both and when they split chose the 
Auriga. Ace got across first and Auriga managed to nose 
out Rhody. It was the prettiest finish of the series. 
Porpoise, Maia II, Movie Star and Talita managed to 
still keep in the series by finishing in the order named. 

Larchmont gave the challengers their first taste of a 
breeze. The course was windward and leeward, twice 
around, a total of 10 miles. The wind unfortunately 
veered again just at the start making the windward leg 
really a close reach, as about half the fleet made it without 
tacking on the first round, but on the second it hauled 
back a little and all had to make at least one tack. 
Hawaii got over on the gun and for a time held the lead. 
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Movie Star II, the Los Angeles boat which finished third in the 
series. 


Movie Star was to windward and soon stepped out in 
front and rounded the weather mark first. On this first 
leg Rhody took a short hitch, her skipper, Ben Comstock, 
did not see the Sayonara under his lee and the latter 
went about to avoid what might have been a foul. There 
was no contact but Comstock called to skipper Bain- 











bridge and asked him if in his judgment he would have 
hit him and when Bainbridge said he thought so, the 
Rhody slacked away her sheet and withdrew. It was a 
most sportsmanlike act for there was no contact and 
it was doubtful whether there would have been a foul 
or not, but Rhody’s skipper accepted his rival’s opinion 
without question, withdrew and thereby lost his chances 
in the series, as he was second at the time and going well, 





Ace, the Western Long Island Sound defender, sailed by Adrian 
Iselin 2nd, was the winner. 


and 14 points to his final score would have meant a 
total of only one less than Ace finished the series with. 
Movie Star rounded that first mark in the lead with the 
Vancouver boat right behind her. On the.run they were 
only a few feet apart but the California boat jibed 
around the home mark in the lead, parting her upper 
starboard shroud as she did so. It then became a question 
of Movie Star keeping in her mast. Sonny then came into 
the race and worked out under Movie’s lee and by 
perfectly judging his next mark tacked just at the right 
place to make it, while Movie overstood a few feet 
and fell back to second. On the run home Sonny ran 
away and Maza II and Porpoise were fast overtaking the 
crippled Californian. The Maza tried to: pass, first to 
leeward and then to windward, and just about succeeded 
as they reached the line when Schauer luffed him right 
off the line and then suddenly bore off crossing 4 seconds 
ahead and only 15 seconds ahead of Porpoise. It was a 
very thrilling finish and very clever work for California 
to hold her place in that way. Ace made bad weather of 
it throughout and finished in ninth place. Auriga probably 
lost her series also in this race when Phillips tacked to 
cover Ace on the second leg and instead of what would 
have been a sure second or third, finished sixth. At this 
point the score was 37 - all for Ace and Auriga and 36 for 
Movie Star. 

The Port Washington Y. C. held the fourth race and 
to the disappointment of all challengers it was the worst 
drift of all. After several postponements due to the lack 
of any wind at all, the boats were finally sent away over 
a triangular course in a light easterly wind. Ace proceeded 
to do her stuff in this going and again took a lead that 
was never threatened. The race became a question of 
whether Ace could get around within the time limit or 
not and she did it by just eight minutes. Talita held Ace 
well for a long time but as the wind dropped off to 
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nothing she fell astern. Phillips worked very hard to hold 
Ace in conditions that were against him and deserves 
great credit for working up into second place. Maia 
drifted over the line third but as she did the patrol boat 
came in flying a protest flag and it developed that Maia 
forced Rhody into one of the marks in jibing. Porpoise 
again came in and took third money. Inslee after being 
nearly last, shifted jibs during the second round and 
drifted in fourth, making the greatest gain of any. At 
the end of this race Ace had 52 points to 51 for 
Auriga. 

Movie Star had fallen back to 46 points while Sonny 
and Porpoise had come within striking distance once 
more with 45 points each. 

The last race, which was held by the Manhasset 
Bay Y. C., gave the challengers their first beat in a 
fairly good breeze. The course was windward and 
leeward. Unfortunately, while the course was 
clear, many stood in towards the mainland 
shore to get out of the flood tide and in 
so doing got mixed up among the buoys that 
mark Hen and Chickens rocks, several went 
inside the red spar that marks the outer edge 
and were disqualified for passing inside of a 
government mark. It was most unfortunate, 
but the committee could do nothing in the 
matter, as other yachts that had seen the 
buoys and bore off to clear them lost posi- 
tions by so doing. Rhody fairly ran away 
with the last race. Comstock got off to a good 
start and won by a greater margin than anyone 
has ever won in an international Star race. He 
was fully a mile ahead at the finish. Auriga was 
over-anxious and was recalled at the start. This 
about ended Vancouver and she was forced to 
take a losing hitch to get a free wind and fell back 
to last. Ace did not do so well on the wind and 
was sixth on the first round. On the next round 
Movie Star again showed she was the best on 
the wind and rounded ahead of Sonny, Porpoise 
and Ace, which had worked up into it again. 
(Continued on page 88) 





Nanu, a 34’ Banfield sea skiff in which George G. Williams of Hartford, Conn., made a voyage to the Labrador coast this summer. 





A Thirty-four Footer for Labrador Cruising 


R. GEORGE H. WILLIAMS, of Hartford, Conn., 
who has made several cruises to the Labrador 
coast in schooners, made the trip this summer in one of 
the smallest boats that has ever taken the long voyage. 
This was one of the Banfield Sea Skiffs, photographs of 
which are shown herewith. This little boat is only 34 feet 
long, yet she has accommodations for four or five persons 
for a long cruise of several months. Her name is the Nanu 
and she is powered with a 6-cylinder, 65 h.p. Kermath 
motor which gives her a speed of fifteen miles per hour. 
The hull shows ability in every line. Comfort on deck 
is secured by a windshield on the forward end of the 
cockpit. On his return, YACHTING hopes to get an account 
of the trip from the boat’s owner. 





Interior of Nanu, showing the 65 H. P. six-cylinder Kermath Motor. 
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William Washburn Nutting 


OMETHING more than a year ago William Wash- 
S burn Nutting and his three companions sailed from 
Julianahaab, Greenland, in the little cutter Leiv 
Eiriksson, on what was to be the last leg of a voyage of 
which he had been dreaming for many years — namely, 
following the track of the Vikings of a thousand years ago 
on their venturous explorations to the northern ccast of 
this continent. Since the Leiv dropped down the bleak 
Greenland harbor and disappeared seaward on that Sep- 
tember 8, 1924, no word has come from ship or crew, and 
those of us who have been hoping against hope that the 
little vessel would yet turn up on the coast of Baffin Land, 
or on the northern Labrador, reluctantly have come to the 
conclusion that there are now no more grounds for hope. 
And so it seems that the time has come when we must 
write finis to that brave voyage and acknowledge that the 
little vessel and her daring crew have made the port of 
missing ships. 

It is idle to speculate on what may have been her ulti- 
mate fate or how her crew met their end. Those of us who 
knew and loved “Bill’’ know that whatever the end, he 
and those with him met it as gallant sailormen have met 
it before, ever since brave men have sailed and conquered 
the sea. It would be typical of Nutting to meet the end 
with fortitude and with a spirit that lived up to the best 
traditions of the sea. His actions in the little Typhoon 
when she was nearly lost in a wicked November gale in 
1920, prove this. But this knowledge does not in any de- 
a lessen the loss that everyone who knew “‘Bill’’ will 

eel. The world will be the poorer for the loss of that ven- 
turesome, restless spirit, to whom the open sea was always 
calling. In an age when men are too apt to cling to soft 
ways of living, and the spirit of adventure and daring that 
drove our ancestors to discover half the earth seems dying 
out, we can ill afford to lose such men as Nutting. 

In no way, perhaps, can the spirit in which he entered 
upon his last voyage be better portrayed than in the clos- 
ing sentences of the last article he ever wrote, penned in 
the little cabin of the Leiv Eiriksson just before he sailed, 
and which appeared in YACHTING.last September: 

“We shall sail this afternoon at six. There will be a 
heavy sea offshore, and wind, and driving gray rain. 

‘“‘ Next week, beyond the Faroes, or off Rifstangi, I shall 
sit down again in this cabin, in the midnight daylight, and 
write something of equipment and design and arrange- 
ments and rigging and behavior (of the ship), and tell you 
something of what we are doing and how we are getting 
on, and from time to time I shall go to the hatch to see 
what sort of weather we are having and whether or not the 
seas are breaking aboard — and I will set that down, too. 

“But right now — well, there is open water to the west- 
ward, and we are a thousand years behind.” 

With Nutting were Arthur S. Hilderbrand, another 
adventurous spirt, John Olaf Todahl, and Bjarne Fleisher. 


A Bermuda Race Next Year 


Many inquiries are already coming in as to the prob- 
ability of a Bermuda Race next year. It is fitting that 
these should be answered as early as possible so that those 
contemplating going may be able to make their prepara- 
tions early, and that those desiring to build may do so in 
plenty of time to be assured of getting their boats early 
enough to get them properly tried out. 

The committee that handled the races of 1923 and 1924 
has been in touch with the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club 
and is able to announce now that plans are being made for 
a race in June, 1926, from some Atlantic coast port to 
Bermuda. The rules and conditions are now being drawn 
and it will be possible to announce them in the next issue 
of YACHTING. In general, they will not differ greatly from 
those of the past two races, except possibly in regard to 
measurement and time allowance. Some fairer method of 
rating than an overall length is desired. At the same time 
the Universal Rule will not be used. It is probable 
that some simple rule that approximates a yacht’s 
sailing length, with a beam factor included, will be 
adopted. 

So make your plans for a long off-shore leg to the 
‘Onion Patch’’ next June, and start in early on your plans 
so as not to have the hectic last minute rush that is the lot 
of the procrastinator. 


A Measurement Rule Conference 


Speaking of our measurement rule for racing yachts, the 
fact cannot be blinked at that there is growing dissatis- 
faction with the boats the rule is now producing. The 
building up of the R Class as Long Island Sound would, it 
was hoped, do away with a lot of this feeling against our 
recent boats built under the rule. But in those waters the 
owners are almost unanimous in feeling that the class has 
not gone as it should. The boats, most of the owners hold, 
are uncomfortable, cramped, and have very few redeeming 
features. It is not because the boats are not the fastest 
thing of their size that can be built that the owners do not 
care for them. Rather, it is because they are not ‘‘more 
boat”’ for the size. From Lake Ontario, from the Pacific 
Coast and from other quarters the same feeling is ap- 
parent. In some localities the feeling is so strong that 
word comes that they will not build to any rule class, but 
will stick to one-design boats that are not sacrificed for a 
rating under the rule. 

This state of affairs is serious. We understand there is to 
be a conference on the rules question, and on possible 
amendments to the present rule, to be held in New York 
during October. Any proposals offered at this conference 
should be well thought out and put in concrete form. We 
hope this will be done, that the conference will be called 
far enough in advance to insure a large attendance, 
and that it will be productive of some constructive 
work. 


















In the World of Yachting 





HENRY A. MORSS 


Fr the past twenty-five years there have been few more active yachtsmen in Massa- 
chusetts waters than Henry A. Morss. It is ceriain that no one has had the interest of 
yachting more at heart. Always keen on the development of yachts in this country, he has 
owned and built boats of various types and size, and as a delegate to the Conferences at 
which our present measurement rule was made and, later, modified, he was a strong advocate 
for the development of a healthy type of racing yacht. 

During his yachting life he has owned some fifteen boats, both racing and cruising, large 
and small. And while he has done considerable racing in small and moderate-sized boats, 
he was for many years greatly interested in ocean or long-distance racing. In the years 1907 
and 1908 he won the Bermuda race in the schooner ‘‘ Dervish,’’ in the former year sailing 
from New York to Bermuda, and winning; in the latter year sailing from Marblehead to 
Bermuda, when ‘‘ Dervish’’ won in her class. In 1904 he organized for the Eastern Yacht 
Club, and sailed in, the race from New York to Marblehead, going around South Shoal 
Lightship. The follcwing year he organized for the same club the race from Marblehead to 
Halifax. In 1913 he had built the cruising houseboat ‘‘ Halcyon,” designed on the lines of a 
caravel, in an attempt to get a houseboat more picturesque than the then prevailing scow 
with a box on it. 

In his long yachting career he has been Vice Commodore and Commodore of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club of Marblehead, Rear Commodore of the Eastern Yacht Club, and a member 
of the Regatta Committee of the latter club continuously, with the exception of one year, from 
1906 to 1922. 

He was one of the early members of the Pleon Yacht Club, from 1889 to 1891, and at 
present holds membership in the New York, Eastern, Corinthian and Boston Yacht Clubs. 
After all these years of work in the interest of the sport he is still an ardent sailorman, al- 
though his present yacht happens to be a power cruiser. 
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A close start in the R Class at the Santa Barbara Regatta. 


Santa Barbara Turns Out a Big Fleet 


The Southern California Y achting Association Regatta Sees Some Close ‘Racing 
By Marco Poto 


Barbara’s shores on August 15th, after a week of 
racing, the most successful regatta in the history 
of the Southern California Yachting Association came 
to an official close. The event also brought out one of 
the largest fleets that ever sailed off this California port. 
The yachts coming from Newport and San Diego cruised 
up to Santa Barbara in a leisurely manner, but the fleet 
from San Pedro, consisting of the yachts in the California 
and Los Angeles Yacht clubs raced up, as is their custom, 
in several classes. This fleet of some 20 yachts was sent 
away on its journey off the San Pedro breakwater at noon 
in a light westerly wind which held about the same strength 
well into the night, when it came in quite strong, kicking 
up a sea which made the going very uncomfortable for 
the crews on the Class R sloops, the smallest in the race. 
All classes were started together as there was a prize 
for the winner in a free-for-all, as well as for the winner in 
each class. 
In the true westerlies, which blow on this coast during 
the summer months, it is always desirable to stick close 


W ban the yachtsmen sailed away from Santa 





in to the beach when going to the west, so the entire fleet 
were soon strung out in a long line for their eighty-odd 
miles of windward work. Sailing S. M. Spalding’s R boat 
Debra, Ben Weston was able to duplicate his record of 
last year, in the race to San Diego, by putting her across 
the finish line ahead of the entire fleet, thereby taking 
first place in her class as well as first in the free-for-all. 
In addition, Debra established a new record for the race of 
24 hours, 8 minutes as against the best previous time of 
25 hours 5 minutes. 

Great interest was manifest in the new Mower-de- 
signed Alert III, owned by Charles Deere Wiman, the 
latest addition to the R Class fleet in these waters, and it 
was regretted that, due to a leak, she towed to the finish 
line. Second to finish in the R’s was the Davis Bros. 
Patricia while Farwell’s California came in third and 
Ex-Commodore Gay’s Aloha fourth. 

In the larger classes of schooners and yawls W. W. 
Pedder won with his schooner Diablo, while Matt. Walsh 
finished second in Walgar, the old Cary Smith schooner 
Uncas, with the Poinsetta third. 





The start of the long distance race to Santa Cruz Island. Left to right, Diablo, Pacific Childe, Caprice. 
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In the class of schooners and yawls from 45 to 60 feet 
over all the Ortona, sailed by Dan Laubersheimer, was 
first and Hesselberger’s Mollilou was second. There were 
no starters in the small class of yawls and schooners. 

The first day’s race at Santa Barbara, on: August 11th 
was sailed in a breeze of about eight miles an hour and 
the chief interest centered in the Class R sloops, and on 
the Alert III in particular, as the Santa Barbara boys 
were confident of capturing all the cups in sight. The 
course was once around a 12-mile triangle and it was 
evident soon after the start that Santa Barbara had 
handed out a breeze made especially for their young 
hopeful, as Alert III soon pulled out in front and stayed 
there. On the last leg, a close reach, it blew a little harder, 
which enabled the heavy weather boats to pick up some 
of the distance lost but not enough to be dangerous at 
any time, and Bob Doulton, who was sailing Alert III, 
put her across the line a winner, followed by Patricia, 
Galliano III, Debra, Canuck, Aloha, California and Peggy 
in the order named. 

In the Star class, sailed over a 6-mile triangle, Tommy 
Lee was successful in putting the Satellite across the line 
first in 1 h., 17 m., 25 s. followed by B. Rey Schauer in 
Movie Star in 1 h., 18 m., 03 s., Stella H., Mike, Helen 
Maria, Pollux, Estrelita and Inez. 

The yawls were sent around the same course as the 





Photo by J. W. Collinge 
Finish of the Class R race. 


Patricia (right) leads Debra by five 
seconds. 


Class R sloops and resulted in a very popular win for 
Clem Stose in Teva followed by Ortona, Mollilou, Minerva, 
and Poinsetia. 

The race for schooners over the same course was won 
by Diablo in 2 h., 07 m., 26 s., followed by Walgar 2 h., 
14 m., 15 s., and Pacific Childe, a Block Island type, in 
2 h., 31 m., 48 s. Sea Mews were sent over a short course 
close inshore and resulted in a win for Palomine. 


The Lipton Cup Races 


The next day both the Stars and Class R sloops com- 
peted for the Lipton Cups over the same course as yes- 
terday, only the reverse way, making the first leg a broad 
reach, the second to windward and the third a run. 

In the R class the Debra, although at the leeward end 
of the line, had a little the better of the start, having a 
free wind, all the rest being as far up to windward as they 
could possibly get. Doulton in the Alert III, finding 
himself in a bad place, bore off and took a middle course 
to windward of Debra. The wind was a little better than 
on the previous day and Debra at once began to pull away 
from the rest, rounding the mark first with Alert III not 
far away. All stood off shore after rounding except Patricia 
who, as soon as she was around, tacked in shore and gained 





Photo by J. W. Collinge 
Satellite, Thomas Lee’s fast Star. 


enough by doing so to cross the bows of all when coming 
together, thereby taking the lead which she kept to the 
finish. While Debra and Alert III were both picking her 
up they were unable to catch her, and she crossed the 
line five seconds ahead of Debra, followed by Alert III, 
Galliano, California, Canuck, Aloha, Peggy and Alert. 

In the Star class Schauer got even for his defeat of 
the day before. All were off in a bunch and as is usual in 
the Star racing here Movie Star and Satellite were soon 
out in front with Movie Star having the honors. When 
hauled on the wind, Movie Star pulled away very fast 
and at no time was she in any danger, finishing first 
by nearly five minutes and taking the beautiful Lipton 
Cup, followed by Satellite, Astrelita, Pollux, Stella H., 
Mike, Helen Maria, and Inez. 

The long-distance race for schooners and yawls to 
Santa Cruz Island and return, a distance of 42 miles, 
saw some 11 schooners and: yawls of from under 40 to 

(Continued on page 89) 
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S. M. Spalding’s Class R Debra winning 100-mile race from San Pedro 
to Santa Barbara. 





Zenya Wins Yachting “Trophy” 


Twenty-three Power Cruisers Start in Long Race from Chicago to Milwaukee 


crossed the finish line off the Milwaukee break- 

water at 6:51:42 p.m. on August 29th, within just 
10 seconds of the time her skipper figured he would get 
there when he left Chicago at 10 o’clock that morning, he 
not only won the race for the YACHTING Trophy, but he 
had beaten out twenty-two other skippers and navigators 
who had started with him over the same course and who 


W crs Morgan Eastman’s power cruiser Zenya 


Zenya, owned by Morgan Eastman of Chicago Yacht Club, won 
the Yachting Trophy for the Chicago-Milwaukee power boat race. 
She finished within 10 seconds of her estimated time. 


had to figure in advance just how long it would take them 
to negotiate the 84.2 miles of open water between the two 
ports. It was a fine piece of work on Eastman’s part, but 


he was closely pressed on time by B. A. Massee in Margo 
who arrived just 23 seconds after his estimated time, and 
White Cap II, owned by Jas. S. Joyce, which came in 
within 36 seconds of what she should have done. The 
weather conditions were favorable for the long run. 

When YACHTING offered the Chicago Yacht Club a 
trophy for a long-distance race for power cruisers, open to 
boats of all yacht clubs on Lake Michigan, it hoped that 
this might be the means of encouraging events of this kind 
on fresh water and getting power boat owners to take a 
greater interest in accurate nagivation. 

All of the conditions and details of the race were left to 
the Power Boat Committee of the Chicago Yacht Club, 
headed by J. W. Sackrider. How successful the committee 
was in its efforts to stage an event that would carry out 
this aim, and prove popular, was shown when twenty- 
three cruisers started from the Van Buren Saint Gap, 
Chicago, August 29th, on an 84.2 mile run to Milwaukee, 
Wis. This number of starters for an open water race of this 
length is a record, we believe, and shows that Sackrider 
and his committee had done their work well. They must 
have had some magic hold over power cruising men to get 
this large fleet together, where elsewhere it has proved 
practically impossible to get cruisers to enter long races. 

The race was run under rules that required each owner 
to state his cruising speed in miles per hour. This figure, 
multiplied by the number of miles in the course, provided 
a blind bogey at which the skippers aimed. The remark- 
able results show how dependable the power cruiser may 
be as a cruising medium. 

Twenty-three of the thirty-seven entrants started and 
only three dropped out on the run. Two Milwaukee boats 
came down for the race. 

Here is the way the big fleet finished the long race: 


Theoretical 
Actual 
Finish Time 
9:14:40 


Boat Owner Variation 
43:10 slow 
37:20 fast 

3:37 slow 


47:04 slow 
7:15 fast 
2:13 fast 

19:29 fast 
6:10 fast 

:53 fast 

13:43 slow 

1-—38:59 slow 
28:16 fast 
:43 fast 

:10 fast 

:23 slow 
10:24 fast 
19:43 fast 
:36 slow 
21:12 fast 


Geo. E. Powell 

J. C. Aspley 

E. G. Daniels 

Dr. H. Arnold 

C. M. Petit 

A. L. Ruick 

John Blatchford 
Byrne Bros. 

Maj. L. F. Wilson 
John L. Spellman 
J. J. Atwood 
Robt. M. Hoffman 
Paul Rietz 

E. E. Shugart 
Morgan L. Eastman 
B. A. Massee 

H. D. Moreland 
J. G. Katy 

Jas. S. Joyce 
Geo. J. Carroll 

R. W. Vanier 
Olga E. Brown 
George Gaw 


Trident 
Dartnell 
Naid 
Tonka 
Widget 
ucy Lou 

ys 
Nomad 
Totem 
Walburga II 
Alte Woode 
Soubreite 
Einell 
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Zenya 
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White Cap II 

Caprice 

Jack O' Lantern 

Margaret 

P. D. Q. Envelope 
* Did not finish. 


The race was handled by J. W. Sackrider, G. W. 
Schaeffer, and Messrs. Barr and Davidson. 

The underlying principle of the conditions governing 
the race are given by G. W. Schaeffer and should prove of 
interest to power boat owners generally and race commit- 
tees in particular: 

“After reading many articles in the boating magazines 
on the endless amount of trouble regatta committees were 
having in holding competitions between power boats, I 
gave some thought to evolving a system of handicapping 
and rating cruisers of unequal speed, size and design which 
would be fair to all. I worked up a set of rules which were 
tried out first in 1920 and competition under them was 
greatly enjoyed. The Regatta Committee did not lose the 
good will of the members — in fact they got a vote of 
thanks. 

“These rules are the same as those used for the Mil- 
waukee race on August 29th. 

“True sportsmanship is a prime requisite, as no system 
of rating and handicapping has yet been devised that 
could not be circumvented. I believe that most cruiser 
owners are good sportsmen and realize they are only 
cheating themselves by trying to beat the rule. Events 
held under these rules can hardly be called races. They are 
contests based on actual performance in which the skill of 
the skipper and the reliability of his outfit counts. He 
must give careful attention to his compass work and must 
know the possibilities of his power plant so that when on 
cruise he will learn to find pleasure in laying out his 
courses and running them in the same manner a captain of 
a ship runs his job. For instance, the distance between 
start and finish is not given to the contestants; they must 
figure this out themselves from the standard published 
charts. In the Milwaukee race a number of the contestants 
were surprised, when the summary was posted in the club- 
house, to find how far off they were simply because they 
did not use enough care to get the distance absolutely 
correct. They ran the distance, as they figured it, well 
within their rated time. While the correct distance was 
84.2 miles some of the contestants figured it anywhere 
between 82 and 86 miles. 

“‘A contest under these rules is an individual problem 
for each contestant which leaves him no time to speculate 
on what others in the race are doing. He must rely upon 
himself and the reliability of his outfit in all departments, 
and when he realizes that there are many others doing the 
same thing it makes him keen to watch his job during 
every minute of the run. 
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6:16:59 8:13 fast 
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Dorsal, a west coast 67-footer owned by Ben P. Weston of the California Yacht Club. She was designed by Edson B. Schock. 


Dorsal, a Handsome West Coast 
Cruiser 


HAT West Coast yachtsmen are on a par with their 

brethren of the East Coast when it comes to design- 
ing and building the finest type of power cruiser is quickly 
apparent to anyone looking over the photographs and 
plans shown herewith of Dorsal, the flagship of Com- 
modore Ben P. Weston of the California Y. C. She was 
launched a year ago by the Seacraft Corporation, having 
been built by this firm under the personal supervision of 
her designer, Edson B. Schock, who has pronounced her 
the best constructed yacht he has ever had built on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Dorsal is 67 ft. 0.a., 14 ft. beam, and 4 ft., 6 in. draft, 
and is powered with a pair of 6-cylinder, 70-90 h.p. 
Standard motors, which give her a speed of 14 miles an 
hour. A 32-volt 2 k.w. direct connected Universal gen- 
erating set furnishes current not only for lighting, but for 
the electric anchor winch, battery system, and other 
electric appliances. An automatic pressure water system, 
located in the motor compartment, supplies running 
water to all wash basins and the galley, and is only one 
of the many up-to-the-minute improvements to be found 
in the mechanical equipment of the boat. 

The owner’s quarters are aft, and consist of three 


large staterooms, toilet room, lockers and a large amount 
of storage space. All the staterooms are handsomely 
finished with paneled joiner work, with teak trim, teak 





The enclosed wheelhouse of the Dorsa/ is unusually roomy and 
comfortable. 


doors and bureau tops, etc. The motor compartment is 
amidships, forward of which is the spacious teak-trimmed 
dining saloon, connecting with a fine galley containing 





Owner’s stateroom of Dorsal. 


Forward end of dining room in the deckhouse. 
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Accommodation plan of 67-foot power cruiser Dorsal. 


a coal range equipped with kerosene burners, Frigid- 
aire ice machine, etc. The forecastle forward accommo- 
dates two men, and has its own toilet fixtures. 

Dorsal has fuel and water capacity for a trip of 1,500 
miles, and every square foot of space has been used to 
best advantage. 


A Handsome Offshore Cruising Schooner 


HE handsome schooner whose plans are shown here- 
with is building at Pendleton’s yard, Wiscasset, Me., for 
Dr. Henry Lloyd of Boston. John G. Alden, the designer, has 
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Sail plan of 80-foot over all schooner for Dr. Henry Lloyd. 


deveioped the plans from the successful 
schooner Discoverer, built a year ago for 
Joseph Pulitzer, Dr. Lloyd desiring a craft 
for extended offshore cruising, with extra 
large tank capacity for both water and 
fuel. The new boat is 80 ft. 0.a., 60 ft. 


erator plant will supply electricity for lighting, etc. 

The construction throughout is rugged, with sound- 
proof bulkheads and other up-to-date features. The deck 
trim will be teak, while the quarters below decks wili be 
finished in mahogany and cream, with specially designed 
furnishings and fixtures. The owner’s double stateroom 
is aft, while just forward of it is a single stateroom to 
starboard and two toilet rooms to port. The main saloon 
is amidships, with another single stateroom forward to 
starboard and a captain’s room opposite, the motor 
compartment being between the two. A large galley and 
forecastle are forward. Water and fuel tanks are carried 
both in the lazarette and amidships under the cabin floor. 

Dr. Lloyd will take delivery early in the spring of 1926, 
and has mapped out several lengthy cruises for the sum- 
mer and fall. 


Schooner, Yawl or Ketch 


ACHTSMEN differ greatly in their opinions regard- 

ing the merits of cruising craft of different rigs, and 
also as to the good points of keel and centerboard boats. 
With this difference of opinion in mind, Chester A. 
Nedwidek, naval architect of New York City, has drawn 
up two sets of lines, one of the keel type and the other 
of the centerboard type, both boats having the same 
water line and overall lengths, and either being adapted 
to the ketch, yaw] or schooner rig. 

Both boats are 41 ft. overall and 30 ft. water line, the 
keel boat having a beam of 10 ft., 6 ins. and draft of 6 ft., 
while the centerboard boat has a beam of 12 ft., 9 ins. 
and draft of 3 ft., 6 ins. without board. The schooner rig, 
with Marconi mainsail, has 931 sq. ft. of sail, the Marconi 
ketch swings 901 sq. ft., while the Marconi yawl rig 
gets 984 sq. ft. Both hulls are seaworthy and easy-lined, 
with moderate overhangs and good sheer. 

The cabin plan shows accommodations 
for six people, with a double stateroom 
forward, main cabin amidships sleeping 

|| four, and a quarter berth aft for a paid 

JU L hand or extra guest.. The toilet room is 

/-- on the port side between the main cabin 

and forward stateroom, while the galley 














w.l., 18 ft. beam and 10 ft. draft, with 





2758 sq. ft. of sail in the four lowers, and 
additional area in the topsails. A 6-cylin- 
der “Big Chief’’ Red Wing motor will 
provide the auxiliary power, driving a 
feathering wheel, while a Unimote gen- 


and ice box are aft on the starboard side. 

The engine shown is a Model Z Gray, 
and the installation is especially interest- 
ing, inasmuch as the motor is mounted 
on the midship line well aft, and con- 
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Accommodation plan and midship section of 80-foot schooner, designed by J. G. Alden. 
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Yawl rig of 41-foot over all cruiser, designed by C. A. Nedwidek. 


nected with tail shaft by silent chain drive, the propeller 
being under the quarter, off center. In this way the 
advantage of running the shaft out the quarter is 
retained, without putting the motor well forward and 
taking up valuable space, as is usually the case with off- 
center installations 


A New Model Gordon 42-Footer 


A new model has been brought out this summer by 
the Gordon Boatbuilding Company of New York that 
will prove interesting to the power boat sailors. There is 
always a demand for a little more room in every small 
boat that is built, and it is surprising just how much a 
few feet more added to a boat’s length give in the way of 
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An alternate schooner rig for the same boat. 





increased accommodation and looks. To meet this demand 
the Gordon Boatbuilding Co. has had designed and built 
a somewhat larger bridge deck cruiser than the 39-footer 
which they brought out last year. The new boat is 42 feet 
long overall, 10 feet, 4 inches beam and 3 feet, 6 inches 
draft. She is a double-cabin craft with the bridge deck 
amidship, protected at its forward end by drop windows. 
The layout shows a living room forward, with two 
transom berths, and a double stateroom aft. The increased 
length makes possible a separate crew’s stateroom open- 
ing from the engine room, with accommodations for 
either one or two men, with a toilet and wash basin, 
very much in contrast to the cramped space usually 
allowed for the crew. 

Two 6-cylinder Kermath engines will drive this new . 
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Lines of the centerboard model and general accommodation plan of Nedwidek schooner. 
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M U-1, a 39-footer owned by Douglas Rigney and designed and built by the Gordon Boat Building Co. 


boat 141% miles per hour, which is excellent speed for a 
heavily constructed, able sea boat. Several of these new 
models are being built on order, one being for Mr. C. S. 
Wills, who has ‘‘graduated”’ from a Gordon 35-footer. 





Canada Keeps the Fisher Cup 
(Continued from page 50) 
ever sailed on the lakes. The wind was E.S.E. at the start, 
but shifted to southeast and then to south as the day 
advanced. 

Both crossed on the starboard tack, with the gun, but 
Bernice was to windward. It was soon apparent that 
Alloede was footing faster than but not pointing as high 
as her rival, as both made a long board to the northeast. 


Through the last two reaching legs, in a moderate 
breeze, Alloede closed up the gap a trifle, but was never 
dangerous, and Bernice crossed the finish line, going as 
Jonny Walker went, in the elapsed time for the 18 miles 
of 3 hours, 56 minutes and 57 seconds. Alloede followed 
just 45 seconds astern. Gooderham had won his battle on 
the windward leg, a point on which Alloede is particularly 
strong. 

It was a most interesting and hard-fought series 
throughout, marked by the best of feeling on both sides. 
The Royal Canadian members were the best of hosts, and 
the match should do much to heal the old breach between 
the two clubs. If it does, the winning or the losing of this 
particular match is a small thing. : 
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Accommodation plan of M U-1. 


The new 42-foot model being built by the Gordon Company, has the same layout except that there is a 
room for the paid crew. 











A start to windward. Crusader (Great Britain) to windward of 
Slipper (U. S.) 





Slipper, the American challenger, winning a run down the 
lake. 


How the International Model Yacht Race Was Sailed 


British Defender “Crusader” 


By H. B. 


the American challenger Slipper, representing the 

Model Yacht Racing Association of America, were 
started in a full gale of wind on July 27th. Conditions at 
the leeward end of the Lake at Gosport were very bad, 
as the seas were washing right over the path and wetting 
competitors to the knees. In addition to this there was 
heavy driving rain, and so competitors had anything but 
a rosy time. It is characteristic of the good sportsmanship 
of ‘ Joe’’ Weaver, that hearing that one of our men was 
without a mate, he immediately volunteered for the job! 
After four rounds had been sailed and a number of the 
boats considerably damaged, racing was stopped for the 
day. 

Conditions were rather more favorable on the next day, 
but it was still blowing a gale. Good progress was made 
with the racing, however, and the round completed. 
Non-starters, owing to damage and other causes, had re- 
duced the number of competitors to sixteen on the 
second day, and this number duly completed the second 
round on July 27th. At the end of this Mr. J. Scott 
Freeman’s Crusader, sailed by W. J. Daniels, had secured 
a handsome lead. 

It had been arranged that the eight boats leading on 
aggregate should be eligible for the final, but as two boats 
tied for eighth place, nine boats were allowed to start. 
Points obtained in this round were added to those pre- 
viously made. Mr. Daniels was beaten by a Turner-de- 
signed boat, Dayspring, belonging to Mr. Arberry. His 
lead on the other rounds, however, was so great that 
Crusader was left defender by the handsome margin of 
27 points. Scores: Crusader, 162; Dayspring, 135; with the 
third boat, Hermione, only 1 point behind. 

When the International Race started on July 31st, there 
was a light southwest breeze. Mr. Pyne, honorable secre- 
tary of the Solent M. Y. C., acted as Mate to Slipper. 
In the light breeze Slipper showed up very badly to wind- 
ward, as she could not keep going, but jilled about in- 
stead of sailing. It had been arranged that four heats 
were to be sailed in the morning and four in the afternoon 
of each day. Three days racing were scheduled, but it was 
arranged that if one of the boats secured a winning lead 


‘Lie Elimination Trials to pick a defender to meet 


Beats American “Slipper” 
TUCKER 


before the end of the racing, the match should be stopped. 
As you know, we count three points for a windward board 
and two for a run, but if it is a reach both ways, the scor- 
ing is two and two. Should the wind shift during a match, 
the scoring remains as it was at the beginning. It will be 
seen that the possible for any morning or afternoon was 
20 points, and 40 for a day’s match. It was also arranged 
that points should be on aggregate, over the three matches. 

In spite of the fact that Slipper did not do well to wind- 
ward in the light breeze, it suited her very well down 
wind and she showed Crusader a clean pair of heels in 
three out of the four running boards sailed before the 
luncheon interval. In fact, this session was the best she 
had from the view of points gained. At the adjournment 
the scores were Slipper 6 to Crusader’s 14. 

When racing was resumed, the wind had veered to the 
North and it was a reach either way. Out of the eight 
boards sailed (four heats) Slipper only managed to secure 
one, and the result of the first match was a win for 
Crusader with 31 points against Slipper’s 9. 

The wind in the morning of August 1st was light, and 
once more from the southwest. Under these conditions 
Slipper again made a poor showing. During the first 
morning she had shown considerable speed down wind, 
but Crusader improved her form running and only lost 5 
points to your boat. The result of the morning’s sailing 
was: Crusader, 15 points; Slipper 5. 

In the afternoon the wind was stronger and kept 
freshening. Crusader won the first two heats out of hand, 
when Slipper suddenly woke up and made the fastest run 
that was made during the competition, being timed to 
sail the length of the Lake in 2 minutes, 31 seconds. 
Crusader then won a beat and a run, which brought her 
total score to 61 against Slipper’s 16 points. As there was 
now no possibility of your boat winning, and Crusader 
had run to her points, the match was over. As, however, 
there was only one more board required to complete the 
four heats mapped out for the afternoon’s sailing, it was 
decided to sail the last beat to windward. Mr. Daniels was 
slightly ahead when he put offshore and was run into by 
Shipper. The fault, if any, was Crusader’s, but the Umpire 
gave a resail. In this resail Slipper, for the first time, gave 
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The rival skippers. Left to right, H. C. Whetstone, mate Crusader, 
Joseph Weaver, J. S. Freeman and W. J. Daniels, owner and skipper 
of Crusader. 


us a taste of her quality..It. was now blowing a second 
suit breeze and Crusader was overcanvassed. Slipper 
however carried her sail and won handsomely. It is only 
fair to say that had Crusader had less sail, she would have 
done far better; also that both her horses had been carried 
away in the collision and that she was sailing under a 
lash-up and all her trims were out in consequence. This 
made the score: Crusader, 61; Slipper, 19. 

Owing to the Challenger having been beaten, there was 
no use in sailing the third match of the International, and 
it was therefore abandoned. In its place a Consolation 
Race was held, open to all competitors and mates, who 
had not won a prize. Crusader did not start in this, but 
Slipper was entered and sailed by Mr. Pyne, her mate. 
Of the eleven boats entered she finished eighth with a 
score of 16 against the winner’s 40. 

Now that the match is over, the first comment that 
must be made is to congratulate you on your Challenger’s 
skipper. Throughout the Meet he showed himself that 
prince of sportsmen, the perfect loser. His cheery demean- 
or and good sportsmanship did the States far more 
credit than if he had merely annexed the cup. Moreover 
‘*Joe’’ Weaver is a good sailor, and if he had had the 
right boat, would have set us a tough proposition. He 
made us all his firm friends and we hope that he will come 
next year to have another “‘shot.’’ We have been promised 
a challenge from France, and we also hope to induce our 
old friend, the Royal Danish Yacht Club, to come in 
once more, so sport should be good. 

Frankly, though we were delighted with your skipper, 
we thought your boat very disappointing. Slipper is not 
good enough for Lake sailing. The boat has a very power- 
ful entrance and her stern is weak and she squats. She 
showed a lamentable lack of balance and was either jilling 
about head to wind or else fell away. She pointed very 
high, but did not travel. Crusader beat her because she 
forereached so fast and always found her head. Whilst 
your boat was jammed up into the wind, Crusader sailed 
fast, following the wind about and making headway 
all the time. To apply “‘Joe’’ Weaver’s own expres- 
sion, Crusader was a busy boat; Slipper was far from it. 

Candidly, I think that the whole of your trouble arose 
from the fact that you sail from skiffs. This is not nearly 
so searching a test of either boat or man as Lake sailing. 
The reason that it is such a test for the man is that he 
must get his trims right before he starts or else he is lost. 
In a skiff, trim can be corrected, and moreover, sailing 





from a skiff probably encourages pinching a boat unduly, 
as if she comes head to wind, she can be put off on her 
tack again. The reason Lake sailing is a better test of the 
boat is that to do any good a boat must have a balanced 
hull and be perfect in every respect. If she has not, she 
will not hold a good enough course to win. Another 
necessity is that a boat must be able to find her own head 
immediately. The guy is also the finest test possible of a 
boat’s ability in stays. Therefore, when I saw that your 
Elimination Races had been held in open water from 
skiffs, I felt that you had thrown away points. 

As you know, Slipper took a heavy penalty on lack of 
freeboard, and this, together with her lack of balance, 
put her completely out of the running. Admittedly she was 
up against a tough customer, for Crusader, or in fact any 
of our leading boats, are good, and Mr. Daniels (even if 
he did not make much of a show at sailing from skiffs) is 
a past master at Lake handling. And in fairness to our 
other men who brought their boats up to the final, there 
are others. At the same time we were extremely sorry 
that you did not do better. May I say that I do hope 
that you will challenge again, and that Mr. Weaver will 
once more be selected. 





Baby Bootlegger Keeps the Gold Cup 
(Continued from page 24) 

in any one heat. It was a gift to Baby Bootlegger, which 
won all four heats in speeds below what she was forced 
to do in the Gold Cup Race. Baby Shadow was out with 
a new engine, but it had not been worn in and she only 
ran two heats. She is a beautiful running boat in smooth 
water, but a bit of a sea bothers her, whereas Baby 
Bootlegger seemed to revel in a chop, and was not ap- 
parently slowed down by it at all. 

If the two major events did not prove everything that 
the owners of the boats hoped for, there were other classes 
that did. The Miami Beach One-Design Class gave the 
spectators a real thrill every time the boats turned out for 
one of the four heats, and gave the owners and drivers a 
run for their money. Here was a class of little 18-footers, 
all identical and each with the same engine, a 6-cylinder 
Scripps, presumably adjusted to the same speed. When 
they jumped away at the crack of the starter’s gun, all in 
a bunch, they tore up the waters of Manhasset Bay as if 
a Gulf Stream squall had swept them. There were ten of 
these little beggars and they ran the 12-mile heats at bet- 
ter than 38 miles per hour. 

Running as smoothly as if she were out only on a prac- 
tice spin Teaser with her big Wright-Aero engines kept 
dropping the miles behind her in the 105-mile Interna- 
tional race. She was nearly two-thirds of a lap ahead of 
Miss Palm Beach when she flashed across the finish line a 
winner. 
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A weather board. Crusader to windward of Slipper. 
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“* Baby Bootlegger”’ pushed her nose well ahead of all 
competitors and wonthe Gold Cup forthe second time. Built 


by 











The Vals 
established a new world’s record of 49.9 miles per hour for her class, 
Photos by M. Rosenfeld, N. Y. 


Winners at Manhasset Bay! 


Excitement aplenty at the Gold Cup 
Regatta, where Baby Bootlegger walked 
off with the two most coveted prizes— 


the Gold Cup itself and the Dodge Me- 
morial Trophy. 


Three times the champion covered a 
thirty-mile course on August 29th. Four 
times she sped around a twelve-mile cir- 
cuit the following afternoon—fighting 
her way during the last heat against 
smoke-laden, southwest winds and a 
head sea—without a single mishap. 


So faultless was Baby Bootlegger’s 
piloting and so consistently smooth her 
action that, to the watching thousands 


enry B. Nevins, Inc., she was Valsparred, of course 


who lined the mile-and-a-half straight 
away, her performance both days was 
truly remarkable—a striking demonstra- 
tion of supreme “quality.” 


“Quality” scored again when Teaser— 
a larger type of boat—set a new world’s 
record of 49.7 miles per hour on the first 
day; and topped it, the next afternoon 
by winning the 105 mile International 
Race with an average speed of 49.9! 


In construction and finish “quality” 
counts! That is the reason why Baby 
Bootlegger and Teaser, like the great 
majority of champions, are Valsparred 
throughout. 






cred “Teaser,” built by Henry B. Nevins, Inc., 
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The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps— 20c for each 40c 
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Clear Valspar 
Yacht. 10-25 Valspar Bronze 
460 Fourth Ave., New York 


ct supplied at this special price. Write plainly.) 


Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 1 5c extra. Yacht White. . . 
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’M glad to see so prominent a yachtsman as Harry 
Maxwell come out flat-footed and cast his vote for 
a new measurement rule. Ina few terse words, Mr. 
Maxwell shows the defects of the new boats built under 
the present Universal Rule, and makes a few broad 
suggestions for a new one, besides drawing attention to 
the need for immediate action. It was evident a year or 
more ago that we needed a new rule. It is even more 
evident today. Why not get busy right now? 


* * * 


And the rules governing auxiliary races will have to 
be changed, too. The growing popularity of these affairs, 
in which the boats use both sails and motors, is attested 
by both the increase in the number of events and the 


large number of contestants in each. But, just as I pre- 
dicted a year or so ago, the small boat with small, eco- 
nomical motor will usually have a walkover over the 
larger craft with larger motors. As evidence of this, Brant, 
a 32-ft. yawl with a little 2-cylinder Red Wing, won the 
Gloucester-Cape Elizabeth race, Widow, a 29-ft. schooner 
with a small Universal, won the Huntington-Cornfield 
race, while the yawl Playmate, a 44-footer with a 2-cylin- 
der Kermath, copped the Bayside-Block Island event, 
second place going to the 36-ft. schooner Voyager, with a 
2-cylinder Red Wing. From what I hear, Widow ran her 
motor during the entire race, Playmate ran hers all but 
about two hours, and Brant put-putted a large proportion 
of her elapsed time. 

These races are supposed to approximate the speed of 
an auxiliary under cruising conditions. But how many 
cruisers go along with a good sailing breeze and their 
motor going as well? Very few. But that’s what these 
winners did, making the races power boat affairs, not 
50-50 sailing and motoring, and putting larger and faster 
boats completely out of it. It’s plainly time to change the 
conditions. Either give the little fellows less gas, or the 
big fellows more — or else arrange some kind of handicap 
based on the size of the motor. I hope the sponsors of the 
different 50-50 races will get to work this winter and 
dope out some scheme which will assure more even con- 
tests, and give the larger boats a chance. 


* * * 


The fouls this year at Larchmont Race Week — and 
elsewhere — have been so numerous and flagrant as to 
cause widespread discussion. Even the fundamental rule 
of the starboard tack was violated time and again — and 
by experienced racing men, at that. Fouls, protests, and 
disqualifications do no good, but stir up bitter feeling, 





and sometimes wreck good racing classes, and clubs as 
well. Every racing skipper should have a copy of the 
Handbook of American Yacht Racing Rules, and study 
it, for his own benefit and the benefit of others. And it 
would be far from a bad idea if clubs and class associa- 
tions would hold meetings during the off months, dis- 
cuss the fouls of the previous season, and drill the rules 
into the racing men so that all hands would have a good 
working knowledge of the rules, without which racing 


would be nonexistent. 
+ Kk *K 


Charlie Mower is the latest to fall for the jib-headed 
sail, even for a schooner’s foresail. At the rate the jib- 
header is gaining ground, it won’t be long before the 
broker’s “‘ads.’’ will read: “Bargain for quick sale — 
fine auxiliary schooner, old-style gaff rig,’’ etc. etc. 


* * * 


We frequently come across dimensions of new boats 
such as ‘31 ft., 11 inches,”’ or ‘‘49 ft., 1114 inches,”’ etc., 
it being plainly evident that the designer is trying to 
keep his craft within the Government classifications of 
32 feet or 50 feet. The joke of it is that these meticulous 
architects are just 1 foot out on their calculations — 
they could stretch their boat out several inches, or a 
whole foot, and not increase their classification or taxa- 
bility. The reason is, that the law doesn’t say anything 
at all about a boat having to be “under 32 feet,’’ or 
“under 50 feet,’’ but plainly says ‘‘not over 32 feet,”’ or 
“not over 50 feet,”’ as the case may be. Now, Govern- 
ment measurements don’t take inches into account at all. 
A boat 32 feet, 9 inches long is classified as a 32-foot boat, 
and is therefore ‘‘not over 32 feet.’’ And a boat 50 feet, 
114 inches long is classified as a 50-foot boat, and is 
“not over 50 feet long.’’ So, if you're figuring on building 
a boat close to the limit, put your designer wise, and take 
that extra foot — it may come in mighty handy. 


* * * 


And while we’re on the subject of new boats: If you’re 
thinking of building for next summer’s use, get busy 
now. Last year the yards all over the eastern seaboard 
turned down orders — they were chock-ablock with work 
—and many a man didn’t get his boat built where he 
wanted to build it, or took very late delivery, or didn’t 
get a boat at all. This winter, unless all signs fail, will be 
worse than last. The yards are rapidly booking orders, 
and designers report loads of orders in hand or in sight 
just around the corner. So, once more — if you expect to 
build for next summer's use, get busy now. 
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BANFIELD SEA SKIFFS 


chosen for exploration work in Labrador 






The 34’ Sea Skiff 
‘‘Nanu’’ powered 
with a Model 65 
Kermath Motor 
was especially 
designed for Mr. 
Williams for 
heavy weather 
work in Labra- 
dor. On her 
Northward trip 
she demonstrated 
the unusual sea- 
worthiness, com- 
fort and speed 


which have made ™ m 
Banfield Sea Skiffs NANU” (Waite Bear) 


famous. Built for Mr. George C. Williams of Hartford, Connecticut 


























A glimpse of the com- 
modious and cozy interior 
showing the 65-Horse- 
power Six-Cylinder Ker- 
math Motor which drives 
this husky cruiser at a 
speed of fifteen miles an 
hour and insures power 
efficiency. 
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Other popular Banfield 
Models include the Flor- 
ida Fishing Boys in 26’ 
and 34’ lengths, single 
and twin-screw motor 
installations. 









Further particulars upon request 


BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WORKS 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, NEW JERSEY 
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Packard Chriscraft II, winner of the Detroit Sweepstakes. 


Fast Time Made at Detroit Regatta 
(Continued from page 49) 
Governor’s Trophy Race and was made by Miss America 
ITI. She averaged 57.7 miles per hour for the entire race 
and her best lap was at the rate of 63.9 miles, which, it 
may be said, is considerably below her maximum speed. 

The two other events for high speed boats were those 
for the Detroit Yacht Club Challenge Club, which was 
won by Nuisance, owned by Mrs D. D. Cromwell, and 
the race for the Chriscraft boats. J. Potter in No. 18 won 
the first heat of this latter event and W. A. Kittle, driving 
No. 29, won the second and third heats. 

They are always strong on cruiser races at Detroit and 
this year was no exception. The Sallan Trophy Race 
brought out a fleet of twenty-nine boats to race over three 
heats of 25 nautical miles each. The winner turned up in 
Speejax, owned by C. D. Cutting, with 141 points, while 
Jean A, owned by W. E. Adams, was second with 139, 

The Motor Yacht Trophy Race proved easy for F, S. 
Salter’s Miss Marilyn II, which took all three heats. It 
was over a 25-mile course and Miss Marilyn’s best average 
speed for any of the heats was 23.7 miles per hour. She 
was powered with two six-cylinder Hall-Scott engines. 

Then there was a special Kermath Trophy Race, the 
prize being put up by Jack Farr, open to all Kermath- 
powered cruisers. There were fifteen starters, and while 
Henrietta III made the best time over the course, Scott 
Matthews in his Matthews-38 was lucky on the draw and 
got the winning ticket. 

The Main Sheet Trophy for outboard motor boats was 
run in three divisions, the prize going to the contestant 
making the best time for two miles of the race. A flashy 
little craft owned by Lloyd Helton, and named Wayward, 
won in Classes A and C, and took the Main Sheet Trophy. 
She made the remarkable speed of 13.02 miles per hour. 


Yankee Wins Manhasset Cup 


N a series of three hard fought races held by the 
Indian Harbor Yacht Club of Greenwich, L. I., the 
Class R sloop Yankee, representing the Eastern Yacht 
Club of Marblehead, won the famous Manhasset Bay 
Challenge Cup, defeating eight other fast Class R boats 
from Marblehead, Buzzards Bay and Long Island Sound. 
Yankee, owned and sailed by Charles A. Welch, II, 
took third place in the first race, sailed September 9th 
in a strong breeze, the winner being Ardette, owned by 
Donald H. Cowl of the Manhasset Bay Club, and second 
place being annexed by Gypsey, owned by Frank C. 
Paine of the Corinthian Yacht Club of Marblehead. 
Gypsey won the second contest from Yankee by the 
narrow margin of 8 seconds, with Doress, the Indian 
Harbor Y. C. defender, 57 seconds behind Yankee. The 
race was sailed in a fresh southwesterly breeze, the result 
of the first two races leaving Gypsey with 17 points, and 
Ardette and Yankee tied for second place with 15 points 


each. 
The third race was sailed in rather fluky conditions, 


Gypsey, a Marblehead “‘R’”’ owned by Frank C. Paine, Gamecock 
(in center) and Ardette in one of the Manhasset Bay Cup Races. 


the wind being light southeast at the start, veering to 
southwest in the latter stages of the race. Yankee kept 
out of the soft spots and finished just 29 seconds ahead of 
Harry L, Maxwell’s Fifi, with Ardette third, Gamecock 
fourth and Gypsey fifth. Following is the point score of 
the series: 

Yankee, Eastern Y. C., 24; Ardette, Manhasset Bay 
Y. C., 22; Gypsey, Corinthian Y. C., 22; Doress, Indian 
Harbor Y, C., 15; Gamecock, Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y. C., 14; Fifi, Larchmont Y. C., 13; Tycoona, Beverly 
.§ =" 12; Chances, Stamford Y. C., 7; Quiver, American 

+g Ge 


A start in the P Class in the recent Great South Bay Cruise and Regatta. Avis, the winner, is seen in the center. 
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The Hall-Scott HSR Six—90-100 H.P. and the HSR Four—60-70 
H.P. has been designed and developed especially for auxiliary 
sailing craft, heavy cruisers and houseboats, where larger 
diameter propellers rotating at low and medium speeds will 
give the greatest propeller efficiency with smooth, clean and 
quiet operation at all speeds. 












UO The HSR Six or HSR Four engines, through the use of a silent 1@ 
bi reduction gear, deliver the full horse power at a propeller speed a 
Ke of either 600 or 900 R.P.M. The sliding gear transmission > 
p! gives an absolutely free running neutral and a full 100% reverse ~~ 





speed. Both self-contained. The propeller shaft on the 
engine end runs free on specially designed ball bearings, which 
is particularly advantageous in auxiliaries while sailing. 


The HSR Six weighs only 2200 lbs., requiring but fifteen square 
feet of engine room space. 









Write us today for full details 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR CO. 
Eastern Branch: 

461 EIGHTH AVENUE, AT 33rd STREET 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 













FACTORY: 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 










! arg tees , Eee COMPLETE LINE OF 
HALL-SCOTT MARINE ENGINES 
HSM-4 50- 70 H.P. 1200-1800 R.P.M. 1290 Ibs. 










p! HSM-6 70-100H.P. 1200-1800 R.P.M. 1590 Ibs. A, 
ix. HSR-4 60- 70H.P. 600 0r900R.P.M. 1750 Ibs. [4 
pI HSR-6 90-100H.P. 600 0r900R.P.M. 2200 Ibs. I 
te ad 
=: LM-4 125 H.P. 1700 R.P.M. 1200 Ibs. iS 
| 60-70 H.P. LM-6 200 H.P. 1700 R.P.M. 1500 Ibs. | 
“ys 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


The Loew-Knight Six 


An engine which has created con- 
siderable interest lately is the Loew- 
Knight Six, an illustration of which 
appears on this page. This motor is 
built by the Loew Manufacturing Co. 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and is of the 
well-known Silent Knight sliding 
sleeve valve type. The makers report 
a gratifying record of sales for this 
type of engine since introduced into 
the marine field early this year. 

The six-cylinder model, like the 
four, is an exceptionally clean cut 
and efficient marine power plant. 
The cylinders are cast en bloc, sepa- 
rate from the crank case, and because 
of the elimination of all earsfor valves 
or valve cages provide a pleasing, 
symmetrical design. The removable 
cylinder heads are dome-shaped, the 
seven bearing crank shaft is drop 
forged, and is drilled for oil leads to 
all bearings. The lubrication is by 
pressure feed to all bearings, two 
pumps being used, with oil filter and 
air cooler. A single strand of link-belt 
silent chain operates the eccentric 
shaft, generator.shaft, and magneto 
shaft. The intake manifold is pro- 
vided with a hot spot, and the ex- 
haust manifold is water jacketed. 
Reverse gear is of the planetary, 
ball-bearing type. 

The engine complete weighs 1,260 
Ibs. and is equipped with Robert 
Bosch dual magneto, Schebler car- 
buretor, positive rotary-type water 
pump, and 12 volt starting and light- 
ing system, either Robert Bosch -~ 
Leece-Neville. 


Ask the New York Galleries 


With the present season about 
over, naval architects and yachts- 
men are already planning new craft 
in which to enjoy the 1926 season 
afloat. The problem of interior deco- 
ration is one which frequently ‘pre- 
sents many difficulties, and one 
which, when properly solved, adds 
much to the enjoyment of both 
owners and guests. In order to help 
both the architect and the owner, the 
New York Galleries, at 48th and 
Madison Avenue, New York City, 
employ a large force of trained pro- 
ducing decorators and _ cabinet- 
makers, and possess every facility 
for the correct design and execution 
of yacht interiors. Excellent ideas 
for yacht furnishings may be gained 
from color schemes of interiors of 
private homes designed by this or- 
ganization upon which one may call 
freely for suggestion appropriate to 
any size or type of yacht. 








A Kermath Always Runs 


Professor Premtiss of Cape Ro- 
zier, Maine, is supremely confident 
that the Kermath is the motor 
he ever came in contact with. The 
professor explains that through fail- 
ure to insert a plug in the bottom of 
his boat when she was launched, it 
filled and sank. At low tide they 
bailed it out, filled the engine with 
oil, and off it went at the first turn. 
No wonder the professor now believes 
implicitly in the Kermath slogan, 
*‘A Kermath always runs.” 





Hall-Scott HSR-6 Motor 


For some time yachtsmen have 
been looking forward to the time 
when they could couple up the mod- 
erate weight, compactness and effi- 
ciency of the modern high speed 
motor with the undoubted advan- 
tages of the slow turning propeller, 
particularly for use in heavy cruis- 
ers and auxiliaries. That time has 
now arrived, for the Hall-Scott Mo- 
tor Car Co., in announcing their 
new model Hall-Scott marine motor, 
have apparently filled the bill. 

The new Hall-Scott, Type HSR- 
6, 90-100 h.p., 6-cylinder marine 
motor, operating at a speed of 1,800 
r.p.m., turns the propeller at either 
600 or 900 revolutions, by use of a 
silent, sliding gear type of transmis- 
sion, and operates with the same 


4 a 


ally encountered in the clutch of the 
average planetary type reverse gear. 
Though delivering full 100 h.p., the 
HSR-6 weighs but 2,200 lbs., and 
occupies only 15 sq. ft. of space. 
The many high-grade features, con- 
struction and full equipment are sure 
to appeal to discriminating buyers, 
and yachtsmen owning auxiliaries 
or the heavier type of power cruisers 
should be quick to appreciate the 
many unusual advantages to be 
found in this new model of a well 
known line of marine motors. 


Bruns Kimball’s New Service 


For many years it has been the 
custom of the dealer in marine en- 
gines to sell a man an engine for hir 
boat, and then allow the purchase: 
to have it installed as best he could. 
Naturally, this system frequently 
resulted in a poor installation, and 
the motor never performed up to ex- 
pectations, because it had never 
been given a chance to show its 
worth. 

To alleviate this situation Bruns- 
Kimball of 50 West 17th st., New 
York City, one of the largest dealers 
in new and rebuilt motors in the 
country, have established a new 
service which should prove invalu- 
able to boat owners. At no extra cost 
to the purchaser of one of their mo- 
tors, they will assist in every detail 
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One of the Wright Typhone 12-cylinder V-type engines of 600 h. p. Teaser, winner of 


the International Trophy at the Gold Cup Regatta, was Wright-powered. 


flexibility, ease of control, and free- 
dom from noise, dirt, vibration and 
objectionable odors as the engine 
in any high class motor car. The 
selective type reverse gear provides 
an absolute neutral position, so that 
when an auxiliary is under sail, the 
propeller and tail shaft can spin 
freely, due to the specially designed 
ball bearing mounted within the 
motor, thus removing the drag usu- 





accompanying its installation — en- 
gineering advice, complete layout, 
technical recommendations, advice 
on propellers, etc., and at the option 
of the customer the work may be 
done at any boat yard selected. 
Whether it be one of the big Sterling 
Vikings or a single-cylinder Ker- 
math, or any of the big stock of re- 
built motors, the same service and 
follow-up accompanies each sale. 
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A Sea-going Cruiser of Proven Merit 
Ideal for Southern Waters 


‘te Dawn 45’ Brince-Deck Cruiser is the result of 18 years of boat building experience. 
Safe in all weather and economical in initial cost, operation and upkeep. Sturdily built of 
the best materials, it presents a yacht-like appearance so generally lacking in standardized 
boats. Plenty of deck space and spacious cabins with full head room affording ample light 
and ventilation. The accommodations provide comfortable quarters for an owner's party of 
four or six guests for an extended cruise. We believe that for convenience of arrangement, 
quality of materials and workmanship, there is no finer standardized cruiser of this size on 
the market. 


Power is furnished by a Kermath 65-Horsepower Six-Cylinder Motor — the Motor that 
always runs! A high-powered boat engine that develops power with a most frugal economy 
and propels the Dawn 45-Footer at a speed of 12 to 13 miles an hour. 


Price $12,500.00 complete 


Orders are now being accepted for Southern delivery 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


DAWN BOAT & SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
CLASON POINT ~» NEW YORK CITY 
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98-foot Houseboat, ‘‘Alscotia,”’ 
built by us for 
Mrs. Stricker Coles, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


| 98 ft. of Perfection in 
this new 
-Mathis-built Houseboat 


pre its first appearance at 
the New London Boat 
Races, the Alscotia has been 
the center of admiration by 
knowing boatsmen wherever 
it appeared. 


Its yachty lines and greater- 
than-usual houseboat speed — 
largely the result of the new- 
type Mathis Yacht Stern, plus 
new Medium-Duty Winton 
Motor— bring much commend- 
ation. 

Its upper deck, carried back 
full length over the stern, 
adds to the roominess and com- 
fort of the owner’s quarters, 
which include five owner's 
staterooms, three bathrooms, 
large deckhouse with dining 
room, living room and pantry. 


SN 


MATHIS 
YACHT BUILDING 
COMPANY 


Specialists in Houseboats and Cruisers 
from 40 to 120 feet 


FRONT and ERIE STREETS 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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The Seawanhaka Cup Match of 1925 
(Continued from page 35) 
tactics and taking a very long board out into the fairway 
we were gradually headed and Lanaz’s lead was reduced 
to 59 seconds at the weather mark. 

The run home was trying, the following boat being 
favored by fresh puffs and the leading boat fighting first 
on one side and then the other to keep her wind clear. 
A half mile from the finish I thought we were gone, but 
finally, both boats sailing tremendously by the lee, Lanai 
finished 22 seconds in the lead. 

The fourth and final race, sailed the following day over 
a triangular course, in light and paltry weather, was 
comparatively easy for us, save that an hour before the 
start we discovered a bad flaw in the casting under the 
mast step to which the chain plates were attached. We 
discussed requesting a postponement, but since we were 
one up this seemed inadvisable at so late an hour and we 
chanced it, after Sam and George, our two paid hands, 
had rigged a precautionary wire seizing in a most efficient 
manner. I should like to go on record here that two better 
men have seldom been with me, and their job of keeping 
our boats in shape and then having to jump off them 
before the start and only able to follow our movements 
from the tender must have been most trying. 

On the actual start, for once a reaching one, Coila was 
better placed but Lanai, with slightly better way, promptly 
threatened. Coz/a !uffed her up under the lee of the hilly 
Butte shore and eventually, through fear of our going by 
her to windward, got too close under the beach and Lanaz, 
keeping sharp off, ran through her lee, never to be headed 
again. On the third (windward) leg we pulled out a long 
lead, only to have it cut down just before rounding the 
home mark and entirely wiped out soon after when Lanaz, 
steering slightly to leeward of her proper course, ran out 
of all wind and Coila, catching a new puff at right angles 
to what had been the prevailing wind, came roaring up 
outside of the course with spinnaker pulling like a team of 
horses while Lanai lay helpless and breathless. Again we 
had a new start and, just in time, the wind flopped back 
to its normal direction, to let Lanai head Cotla off and 
again gradually pull out a lead on the reach and run to the 
first and second marks. Once at the latter, it was the old 
story of staying on top and working into the breeze first, 
and Lanai finished some minute and three-quarters to the 
good, after a slow race in light weather. 

On the whole, I believe Lanai showed a slight superi- 
ority in all weathers met with to windward. Off the wind 
there was little to pick between the two. Coila was always 
dangerous and, with presumably better knowledge of 
local conditions, was never beaten until the finish line was 
crossed. The crews of both boats were, I believe, equally 
smart. Certain slow moves, and the one reckless one on 
Lanai in the first race of carrying spinnaker too long, 
were up to me. Iam inclined to be indifferent in “Sixes” 
about speed in setting light sails, but as the crew will tell 
you, want to carry on to the last minute if the other one 
is pressing. It is a delight to state that no argument, foul, 
or suspicion of one, ever occurred. A better loser than Mr. 
Stephen, his crew and his club members it has never been 
my good fortune to meet. 

In conclusion all praise is due to Mr. Crane for design- 
ing two extraordinarily good boats, to Nevins and his 
force for their wholehearted aid in building them, and 
above all to the hearty and unselfish codperation of all 
hands involved, whether designer, builder, sailmaker, 
paid hands (a term I dislike), amateur crew and owners of 
other American “Sixes.”’ 

Let us hope a challenge may soon be forthcoming for 
the cup that should stand for the ultimate in speed in 
small boat international racing. May the next match be 
sailed for between boats built to our own rule, difficult as 
I fear such a challenge may be to obtain. 
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TWO OF THE SEASON'S BEST 
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A. E. LUDERS 
Designer 
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LUDERS-MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Builders 


Gentlemen: We have been using your various types of varnish and enamel with such satisfaction for the last fifteen 
years that we are prompted to write and speak of our satisfaction with your goods. 

We might mention that two of our most recent large boats — the 92-ft. Deisel Yacht “‘ Ramna”’ for Walter B. Lashar 
of Bridgeport and the 100-ft. Twin-Screw Gasoline Yacht “‘Sea Dream’”’ for Colonel Samuel M. Nicholson of Provi- 
are finished practically entirely in your product and we are very proud of both of these boats. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) A. E. LUDERS 
Liiders Marine Construction Co. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


SIXTH and SEVENTH STREETS at WEST AVENUE 
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Pickwick Pale 


Sidiwicks Stout 


Make You Forget 
Prohibition 


Atlantic Coast Dealers: 
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S. S. Pierce Co., 
Haskell Adams a Cambridge 


NEW YORK 
Austin, Nichols & Co. 
Charles & Co. 
Park & Tilford 
Acker, Merrall & Condit 
NEW HAVEN 
Miner, Read & Tullock 
PHILADELPHIA 
John Friedrich 
SAVANNAH 
Frank Palmer, Jr. 
JACKSONVILLE 
Hagin-Peters Co. 
WASHINGTON 


Beitzell & Co. 
John H. Magruder, Inc. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
S. Hirschmann & Son 


PROVIDENCE 
Hebe Co., Inc. 


Haffenreffer & Co. 
BOSTON 
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MAR’ r INI & ROSSI 


Genuine Imported 
Non-Alcoholic 


VERMOUTH 


Both 
Dry and Regular 


GOOD 
MIXER AT 
ANY 
PARTY 


Sole Agents for the 
United States 





DRY REGULAR 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 


22-24 CLARKE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Nuggets for the Nautical Novice 
(Continued from page 41) 

year, were greatly diminished because she was sailed 
down from Boston or Marblehead, covering a period of 
several days of bad weather, with her new and expensive 
racing sails on and a reef tied in all that time. The result 
was that a day or so before this most important yachting 
event the boat arrived with her mainsail absolutely ruined 
for racing and no time to have it recut. She has since 
shown great speed with new sails. 

How easy it would have been to borrow or buy an old 
mainsail from some other R boat for that trip down. 

The matter of tying in a reef at all, especially in a race, 
is a thing to be avoided. The writer does not believe in a 
reef under any conditions except that of an extremely 
lightly built, easily capsizable, boat with old sails and 
rotten rigging. In sailing on Long Island Sound from 1895 
to the present I have never been in a position where I 
felt my craft would have done better with a reef. Most of 
our racing is over a triangular course, presumably with a 
windward leg, a run and a reach. In heavy weather a boat 
with full sail, unless unmanageable, will gain more ground 
on the two leeward legs than she will lose on the one leg 
to windward. It is better to play safe and drop your 
sails entirely in a squall than to attempt to reef. Person- 
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prefer to ease her through it under full sail. It is easy to 
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OG — sinister, threatening. The 

weird moan of the siren — warn- 
ing. Suddenly a phantom hull — 
splintering wood — the snap of a fall- 
ing mast, and . . . the skipper heard 
the report: 
**Derelict, sir — took ’er hard on star- 
b’rd bow — forward pump smashed.”’ 


The old man’s reply came instantly — 
‘*we’ve got to keep her up. Man-the- 
stern-pump and MAKE her hold.”’ 


Without a moment’s delay a sturdy 
AMF All-Purpose Pump was ‘‘leaning 
to”’ the doubled task with flash-quick 
precision, powerful, tireless, mechani- 
cal energy — pumping — pumping — 
— three days later a crippled ship 
labored into port— cargo intact — 
triumphant — with the pump that 
Eope her up—72 hours without a 
miss. 


NO GEARS to wear out. 
NO VIBRATION to cause trouble. 


MINIMUM OVERHEAD in attention 
and upkeep. 


All bronze for salt water; bronze-fitted 
for fresh water. Cast iron for oil service. 


A type for EVERY ship afloat 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
& FOUNDRY CO. 


5520 Second Avenue +s Brooklyn, New York 


Lhe QUALITY pumps 











luff along, only allowing a small proportion of your sail 
area to come into use. The worst that can happen is to 
split out a batten pocket or two, which is easily repaired. 
This advice does not apply to Sunday or pleasure sailing, 
though I still maintain it is better for your sails and safer 
for you to lower away in plenty of time, and drift before 
it, or reach back and forth under jib alone. 





The Cruise of Diablesse 

(Continued from page 38) 
and when the ropes of bright tinsel had been wound and 
the varicolored trinkets tied on, it was indeed a very proud 
and festive tree adorning our cosy little cabin. In the 
meantime the mate had been making eight tiny stockings 
from white mosquito bar, lacing them with red baby 
ribbon and filling them with colored candies and choco- 
lates done up in tin foil. These were hung from the curtain 
rods and the other presents were heaped on.a snowy sheet 
at the base of the tree. 

Tea in the cockpit — the mysteries of the cabin being 
shut off from spying eyes — and we watched the sun go 
down among the hills in the evening cool. Christmas Eve! 
But it was hard to believe it in this strange little corner 
where the pelicans splashed about us and raucous African 
voices drifted out from the beach. Then sudden night and 
we went below and lighted the candles — and tropic 
Tobago with its serio-comic pelicans and bumptious 
harbormaster had become a mere bit of geographic mem- 
ory. Even the grinning African faces of Joseph and our 
Andros Island boy who were called in to receive their 
small plunder, could not whisk us back to the “heathen 
tropics’’ — our other Christmas with the black Nathaniel 
had somehow delocalized us. Having feasted their eyes on 
this, to them, new wonder of wonders, they hauled off all 
beaming, into the galley. The mute fiddle was taken down 
from the carlings and had the suppositious spirits of 
Crusoe and his man Friday been about, they would have 
heard the strains of old Danish melodies still unborn in 
their time. 

On the morning of the 26th we made ready to run down 
to the west end of the island where, we had ascertained, 
Robinson Crusoe’s very cave was to be found. The trade 
was still in the making and while ashore for our papers, 
the skipper was accosted by a young man of pleasing 
address who asked if he might sail with us to Milford, 
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AMAZING 
POWER 


22% h.p. at 1000 r.p.m. 
3. h.p. at 1600 r.p.m. 
42% h.p. at 2100 r.p.m. 
The S-4 develops more 
power than any other 
marine engine of its 
in the world 





an 


The S-4 


An aristocrat among marine engines—a masterpiece of better engineering, 
perfect workmanship and highest grade materials throughout. Embodies 
more than 20 major improvements which make the S-4 the outstanding 
leader in its class. Has created wider interest and compelled greater ad- 
miration than any marine engine developed during past decade. 





MARINE MOTORS °*sxe" 


A Clean Motor 


for Clean Boats 


Fully Enclosed—No Oil Leaks— 
Not a grease cup on entire motor 


The Erd S-4 is a gentleman’s motor — 
an engine that can be operated without 
slightest danger of soiling clothing or 
hands. All working parts are fully en- 
closed. Oil leaks are impossible. No 
grease cups are used. Every provision 
has been made for cleanliness, safety, 
accessibility and ease of operation. 


In every respect the Erd S-4 is designed 
and built for fine boats — sport run- 
abouts, light cruisers, and as auxiliary 
power for sailing yachts. Handles with 
all the ease and simplicity of an auto- 
mobile engine. Absolutely unequaled 
for acceleration, speed, power, dependa- 
bility, freedom from vibration, quietness 


and economy of fuel. 
Get all the facts about the Erd S-4. 
Send for new illustrated booklet which 


covers every detail of construction of 
this remarkable motor. It's FREE. 


ERD MOTORS CORPORATION 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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OW here comes a new one. The Casey 30-ft. centre- € 
board auxiliary. Having received so many inquiries 
for such a boat we have designed one to fill this demand. 
Here are some of the features we have accomplished: Draft 
just under 3 feet; full headroom, iron keel weighing about 
3000 Ibs. which will make her practically as safe and stiff as 
the keel boat. Beam 9’ 9”. Our 30-ft. keel auxiliary has been 
steadily improved till she is now a wonderful ship, fast, 
able and seaworthy; with very good cruising accommoda- 
tions, Can have choice of rigs; sloop, marconi, or yawl. 
Write for full information and prices. 
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CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY 
4 Bridge Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 
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Curprer Snip “Tue Sea Wircu,” 1846-1852 
By CHARLES R, PATTERSON 


(American) 


A wonderful and exact color 
reproduction of the original 
Plate Size: 22 x 28 rr Price $10.00 


Sold by all Leading Art Dealers 


The United States Printing 
& Litho Co. 


6 East 39th Street, New York City 


Fine Arts Department 
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A Notably Fine Cruiser 
by Consolidated 


Chi IDLER—designed, built and pow- 

ered by Consolidated—can be taken 
as an example of Cruiser construction at 
its latest and best. 


Its distinctive feature is a unique layout 
which affords ample accommodations, 
and unusual comfort, for an owner’s party 
of eight. Two Model R Speedway Engines 
give a speed of 18 miles per hour. 

Produced under direct supervision of Consoli- 
dated, theIdler bears evidence of that craftsman- 


ship resulting from over forty years’ experience 
in the development of fine boats. 


We will be pleased to submit designs of 
a Cruiser of the Idler type, or other 
class of fine pleasure boat, on request. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 


The W orld’s largest builders of fine pleasure 
boats and their propelling machinery 





to all-year usefulness—cruising in Northern 
waters during Summer and in Southern waters during Winter 


Large cabin 








which was not far from his home. Pure chance, meeting 
him, yet it was one of those lucky encounters which come 
to just such casual people as we, for in all the island we 
could have found no better guide nor companion on our 
little venture where the fiction of Defoe was to become for 
us a memory almost of fact. The cave, he told us, was on 
his cousin’s estate. We should not have been surprised had 
he promised us a piece of skin from Robin’s ancient um- 
brella or even a raucous great-nth-grandson of his parrot. 

The day was perfect and with the wind chock aft we 
were soon off Columbus Point whence Crusoe “fairly 
descried land — whether an island or a continent I could 
not tell; but it lay very high, extending from the W. to the 
W.S.W. at a very great distance. . . .”’ The “land” was 
Trinidad, lying hazy-blue under our boom, 25 miles to the 
southwest. Inshore, tailing to loo’ard from Columbus 
Point, lay shoal water where the ship, d-iven off her course 
for Barbados, might very well have “struck upon a 
sand,” and where, after the ship’s boat had been swamped 
and all but Crusoe swallowed up by the waves, he “got 
to the mainland; where to my great comfort, I clambored 
up the cliffs of the shore, and sat me down upon the grass, 
free from danger, and quite out of reach of the water.”’ 
In fact, Defoe’s description of the island, its beaches and 
savannas and wooded hills, is so fitting that one may well 
believe him to have known the island from the very lips of 
John Poyntz who only shortly before had published a 
book on Tobago with the hope of interesting certain 
London merchants in its colonization. To be sure, the cave 
— our friend was now pointing out its seaward entrance 
— should be some leagues removed from where we, in 
fancy, have wrecked his ship. But that is a small matter. 

Holding up around Crown Point, we stood into Milford 
Bay, a pretty little anchorage looking to the west’ard from 
a long yellow sand beach fringed with a great grove of 
coconut trees and broken by intermissions of coral rock 
formations embouchéd with pirate caves. Perched atop 
the rocks were many pelicans, taking us in curiously as we 
laid in and let go our anchor. 

Early in the afternoon we ran the surf and presently 
were following the roads and paths of what in the old days 
were prosperous indigo estates but now obliterated by 
time and the verdant tides of the open savannas. Soon we 
heard the boom of the sea again; smelled the intriguing 
odor — heavenly to tarry nostrils — of salty spray blown 
over weed and coral; and came out from a tangle of bush 
above the ocean hurling itself before the strong trade 
athwart the jagged rocks of the rutty beach beneath us. 
Cruelly abrasive, those coral rocks, even though one steps 
carefully, and poor Robin would have fared badly had he 
really come ashore here. Perhaps his shade of shades is 
gratefully beholden to that of Defoe for having kept him 
within the covers of fiction. We made our way down 
carefully — and stood before the cave. Like other caves, 
as one takes them by and large, it was a rock stomach of 
the earth, lined with Gargantuan villiform stalactites and 
stalagmites, green with fungus and dripping with mois- 
ture. There is the minky odor of bats which flit about and 
try to escape as one crawls inside, and one imagines one 
can hear the rustle of the huge snakes which are said to 
live here. Beyond the first chamber, which affords scant 
headroom, one cannot venture far, for earthquakes have 
broken down the roof in many places and choked up much 
of the passage which winds inland and comes up through a 
rift in the turf near a spring more than half a mile away. 
It was at the hinter end that Crusoe discovered the cave 
which he describes as having only one entrance. ‘‘ While 
I was cutting down some wood here, I perceived that, 
behind a very thick branch of low brushwood or under- 
wood, there was a kind of hollow place: I was curious to 
look in it; and getting with difficulty into the mouth of it, 
I found it was pretty large. . . . I was now recovered 
from my surprise (after he had come upon the dying old 
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FOR DELIVERY NEXT SPRING 
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UPLICATES of this boat can be built for delivery next 
spring at prices that will surprise you. Typical “Down 
East” construction; built to last a lifetime. Our boat shop 
has no superintendent, no foreman, no office, no telephone, 
no overhead; all your money goes into boat; there is no 
expensive organization to support. 
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Designed by Ralph E. Winslow. 57’ 6” over all, 15’ 8” 
beam, 3’ 6” draft. Three staterooms, two double, one single, 
with beds, not bunks, 3’ 3’’ wide and 6’ 6” long; each state- 
room has washroom-toilet and large clothes closet; full- 
sized bath tub; running hot and cold water; electric heater 
plugs throughout boat; large trunk closet and linen room; 
deck dining saloon, coal range, large galley, 2 tenders. 


@ We have in process one boat similar to above but larger, 67’ x 16’ 8” x 3’ 6”. 


For information address: STAPLES, JOHNSON & COMPANY, BIDDEFORD, MAINE 




















Booms 


5 0),0 25 Yachting! 


PREVENTING 





With SEOXYL on board the comfort of your 
guests is assured. Positively no more fear of 
seasickness — no matter what the weather 
conditions. 


SEOXYL is a recent wonderful scientific 
discovery made by a practicing physician. 
It is not a patent medicine. We guarantee 


SEOXYL to be 


Safe — Sure — Harmless! 


Send $1.00 for full size package containing 
enough tablets for 10 days’ travel. We pro- 
tect you with a money-back guarantee if 
SEOXYL does not absolutely prevent seasick- 
ness, train sickness and auto or air nausea. 
Send for free sample and illustrated folder 
ADDRESS 


SEOXYL SALES CO., LTD., 


11 Broadway, Dept. F. : » New York City 











PAINT ‘‘*HER’’ WITH ‘*‘ VELUVINE”’ 
HE famous Dutch Elastic Paint — Recommended as one 
of the strongest covering and most durable paint in the 
world. You can’t go wrong if you paint your Yacht or Motor 
Boat with Veluvine. Produces equally as good results for 
interiors or exteriors. 


VELU VINE 
Famous Dutch 
Elastic 


Imparts a beautiful rich high gloss. Veluvine is lasting — guaranteed to with- 
stand severe cold or extreme hot climatic conditions. Write for full particulars 
and color card. White or black shipped prepaid in the U.S. $6.00 per gal. 


The following paints are also recommended to boat owners: 


ANTI CORROSIVE PAINT 
ANTI FOULING PAINT 
SPAR VARNISH 


Write for price list to dealers and builders 


JULIUS W. WARNECKE 
405-2nd Street Hoboken, N. J. 
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MATE: “Are we all ready to cast off, Cap- 
tain?” 


CAPTAIN: “Yep.” 
MATE: “Did you find a cook?” 


CAPTAIN: “Yep, an’ what do you suppose 
was the only question he asked me? ‘What’s 
the range you have in the galley?’ 


_ I learned some time ago to be ready for that 
question, so I answered without hesitation, ‘A 
SHIPMATE.’ . That ended it. Cast off, 
Mr. Jenkins.” 


SHIPMATES 


are made only by 
THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 


STAMFORD, Conn. 
Established 1830 











he-goat whose eyes, reflecting the light which came in from 


the mouth of the cave, made Crusoe believe that he was 
looking into those of the devil himself), and began to look 
around me, when I found the cave was but very small. 
... They say that in 1885 the Commissioners for the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition discovered the ramains of 
that same old he-goat and sent its head to England as an 
exhibit. Need one ask for further proof? 

Another day we skirted the reef which follows the shore 
to the north’ard, so close aboard that the seas steepening 
from under us, combed and broke roaring in a white 
smother, scarcely the dory’s length away. The strong 
trade drove back upon us clouds of spray from the crest- 
ings, just as a bitter wind whisks light snow from corniced 
drifts. Off Pigeon Point, where the reef continues seaward 
for a bit and then turns to enclose a shallow lagoon of 
palest blue, we came to an opening and landed on the 
shores of a large coconut estate. A lazy wind-swept 
paradise, this, for any marooned sailor; where water-nuts 
are to be had for the dodging and no end of crabs may be 
dug from their holes among the roots, while the reefs 
abound in all manner of fish. 

It was while gamming in the cockpit that our friend 
suddenly remembered a bit of news which had come to 
him that morning from Scarborough. There was great 
to-do, it seemed, concerning our visit to the island. For 
word had come from the eastern end that we had run in 
at King’s Bay for the purpose of landing a small army of 
Germans who, after they had reconnoitered the strategic 
points and wrecked the wireless at Scarborough, would 
rejoin the vessel which was waiting for them at Milford 
Bay. Upon our departure from Rockly Bay, a sufficient 
guard had been posted at the station and a small but 
dauntless company of volunteers was organized to come 
overland and seize the schooner. Of these a picked few 
would swim out and take us in the small hours of the 
morning, while the rest would lie in ambush and capture 
the fleeing remnant of our shore party. 

Now as a schooner on the high seas is worth any number 
in the hands of the authorities, we decided to hoist our 
jib in the night breeze and return to Grenada. 

Toward sundown we made ready for sea and shortened 
chain. Then we had supper of broiled pigeons and tea and 
toast in the cockpit, and set our friend ashore. At 8 
o’clock we weighed anchor and Diablesse slowly drifted 
away from the island. The water grew dark under us, one 
by one our sails went up, and we turned heel upon Robin’s 
domain — booming beach and cave pocketed rocks and 
waving palms, all stark in the light of the fulling moon. 
In the morning we were off Point Saline, having averaged 
seven and a half knots during the night. 

(To be continued) 





The Wind Came — At Last 

(Continued from page 39) 
bays and narrows and high banks. You never know where 
you will find a pocket of wind or a calm. Even experienced 
yachtsmen on this lake admit that it is a matter some- 
what of guess, although severely calculative skippers 
contend that the element of chance may be almost 
eliminated by long continued and careful study of those 
conditions and agencies that contribute to filling a jib or 
beilying a spinnaker. 

Well, Starke Meyer, of the Pewaukee Yacht club, sailed 
his Caprice over the home line to victory in the last held- 
over Class A race on that memorable Saturday morning. 
It did not win him the Class A championship, but if the 
crowd had only remained, he must have been given an 
ovation. Never did the whistles of the few watching motor 
boats shrill more loudly. All the enthusiasm of a big crowd 
was there in small numbers. The just-right wind had 
filled all-the blood-red’ sports with ozone, and this same 
ozone was in the whistles. 
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Alden Yachts 


NE of the greatest assets of an Alden Cruiser is the ready resale 
value at practically building cost as the owners of many Alden 
yachts will testify. The coming season promises to be the most active 
on record with the yards already filled with new orders. To antici- 
pate this demand I am building a number of cruising schooners, 
ketches, yaw]s and sloops from 30 to 60 feet overall — a sample of 
which is the ketch Matinicus, recently delivered. She is illustrated 
here and is 51 ft. overall, 38 ft. w.l., 124% ft. beam, 7 ft. draft. This 
vessel, the second of this rig completed, is most satisfactory and can 
be handled in all weathers with the greatest of ease, besides being 
fast, very able, and most comfortable both above and below decks 
—a 15-40 Scripps motor (giving a speed of 8 miles per hour) to- 
gether with an independent lighting plant is installed in a separate 
compartment, and there is a large double stateroom, roomy cabin 
sleeping four, very large galley and forecastle. 


you are desirous of obtaining an early delivery do not delay, as 


it will soon be impossible to obtain a good boat at a reasonable 
price if Spring delivery is required. 


John G. Alden 


148 State Street Boston, Mass. 
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cessfully meet them. 


with them. 


Sent free to boat owners. 









202 W. Austin Avenue 


GEo-B- CARPENTER & Co. 


MARINE SUPPLIES 
Sailmakers and Riggers 
Chicago 


HE demands of modern mariners 
are so varied and exacting that only 
a concern with a large stock, long expe- 
rience and abundant facilities can suc- 


The long standing reputation of Geo. B. 
Carpenter & Co. testifies to service and 
ability not generally found and is an 
assurance of satisfaction in any dealings 


THE CARPENTER CATALOG.—The book 
that tells you what you want and how to use it. 
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‘BELLE ISLE HACKER 
STANDARDIZED RUNABOUTS 
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Al of owners and lovers of the sport until the 
name Bear Cat is itself synonymous with the 
fast runabout class of which it has long maintained 
an outstanding and enviable position of leadership. | 





The devotee of boating has come to recognize the emi- | 
nence to which the Hacker organization has risen because 
of the ability it possesses to design and to build into its 
boats qualities of excellence and speed. The Dolphin | 
runabout as a standardized product combines economy 
with unequaled sturdiness. 

“*Standardized and Special Built Boats"’ 


— 


~ 
“Miss Tampa,” the Gold Cup Challenger, is « product of 
Hacker design and workmanship 


BELLE ISLE ~ HACKER Boat Sales Ca 
@ & 


New York Offices: 993 Seventh Avenue 
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* The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue, Inc.” 
Fifth Avenue at 39th Street 
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The saucy little “Gallant,” slipping 
down the bay to escape the city rush 
for a few hours,—the great, black 
“Atlantis,” Bermuda bound for a 
month’s cruise . . both carry yacht 
linens—the one, a luncheon set and 
cocktail napkins for four o'clock re- 
freshments; the other, a complete 
outfit: damask, towels, sheets and 
blankets—monogrammed with the 
owner's flags, if you please,—a nau- 
tical touch that gives him consider- 
able satisfaction. Your boat belongs 
somewhere between these two—we 
have what you need 


MOSSE 


INCORPORATED 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Computation of all points on the horse-racing system 
gave the Class A championship to John Buckstaff, of 
Oshkosh, skipper of the Faith, winner of the second of two 
Class A races of the first windy day. Jack Kimberly, of 
the Neenah-Nordaway Yacht Club, who very meritori- 
ously sailed his Shadow to victory in the first race of that 
day, took second honor; Starke Meyer and his Caprice 
took third, while Leonard Carpenter of Minnetonka, 
who, with his new Fugitive was second in the race won 
by Buckstaff and near the lead in all the finished and 
called-off races, was given the last of the four honor cups 
in this class. 

Another peculiarity of this regatta was the number of 
catboats that raced. Ninety-nine boats of all kinds were 
entered, and of these, 59 were catboats. On Wednesday 
the largest number of yachts of a single type that ever 
finished in an I. L. Y. A. race — 56 — crossed the home 
line. Some say this was the biggest catboat race in the 
history of yachting; at least, it was one of the biggest. 

The capriciousness of the wind throughout the regatta 
was particularly notable in the invitation catboat race on 
the Saturday preceding the big week. Throughout the 
race, up to the last few minutes, the atmospheric action 
had been of that character which tempts the yachtsman 
jocularly to utilize his lungs as a bellows to help fill the 
sails. Three boats were in the lead several hundred yards 
ahead of a dozen others that had kept along pretty well 
together since rounding the last buoy, and behind the 
latter, still more hundreds of yards, was another line of 
varying regularity, struggling to catch a breath of air. 

The breath came — strong. It caught the rear line of 
15 or more sails like a burst of applause on an accidental 
joke and pushed them along in a manner that made it 
look as if the joke was on the dozen ahead. But it wasn’t, 
exactly, for the wind, of course, reached the lackadaisical 
dozen in time to pep them up for a race, and the whole 
25 or 30 of them followed the three leaders between the 
home buoy and the judges’ boat in as nearly perfect a line 
as ever characterized the most orderly start. 

More than a score of cups were awarded. The aforesaid 
Buckstaff received the President O. L. Schmidt cup and 
the William Nelson Pelouze cup; Jack Kimberly, the 
P. A. Valentine Northwestern Challenge cup; and Starke 
Meyer, the Hotel Geneva cup — all three in the Class A 
contests. Albert Gallun of the Pine Lake Yacht Club, 
sailing his sloop Glads, won the championship cup of 
Class E, and Bruce Adams of the Lake Geneva Yacht 
Club, high scorer with his catboat Bu Bu, won the War- 
ren-Carpenter cup of Class C. 

There were other features galore; obviously all of them 
cannot be pictured here. But it would be unworthy as well 
as ungallant not to give the sturdy six or eight girl skip- 
pers and sailors mention, although they won no cups. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous in point of active deter- 
mination to do something were Patricia Healy, of the 
Lake Geneva Yacht Club, with her blue-sailed, checker- 
board decked catboat, Tequila, and the ‘‘Two Ruths,” 
Ruth Coleman, of Rockford, and Ruth Craven, of Elgin, 
Ill., skipper and crew, respectively, of the catboat, 
Chuckanundah II. They all did well, and everybody 
joined in a hearty farewell greeting, in spirit if not in 
words, ‘Come again, better luck next time.’”’ They were 
all sunshine, even Miss Healy, when a baby gale snapped 
off her mast near the deck or, again, buried her blue sail 
under the whitecaps, so that she and her crew of one had 
to dive into the ‘‘saltless brine”’ to right the Tequila. 

No account of this kind, of course, would be complete 
without reference to some of those dominant figures 
whose guiding hands made the regatta a success. Dr. Otto 
L. Schmidt, president of the association, told ’em all 
what to do, and they did it. Col. William Nelson Pelouze, 
commodore of the Lake Geneva Yacht Club, which enter- 
tained the guests, told them all to come, and they came. 
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LARSEN’S AMERICAN MADE 
YACHT SAILS 














Class P Champion 







Winner 


Association Time Prize Larsen’s Sails 


Winner 


Queen of the Bay Cup Used Exclusively 


Winner 

Championship Races 
Great South Bay Yacht 
Racing Association 


1925 


Proven in 
Competition 
the Fastest 


Owner Wm. M. Crane 
Designer John A. Connolly 
Sailed by Fred Thurber 


Champion of the 
Great South Bay 


“AVIS” 
LOUIS J. LARSEN, YACHT SAILMAKER 


Cable Address LOULAR, N. Y. 45 Fulton Street, New York Phone BEEKMAN 6674 


























Sprep: BEAUTY 
AND COMFORT 








"ra Basy Gar runabout attracts your attention by 
its speed — you recognize it by its graceful lines — 
its look of a thoroughbred — and once you have ridden 
in it you will glow with enthusiasm for the solid comfort 
of its appointments — its staunch seaworthiness. 

The Basy Gar is as easy to control as an automobile. 
17-foot Decked Sail Dory Equipped with the famous Gar Wood Marine engine, 
it has one horsepower for every 3% pounds of weight. 


‘ It is the favorite of the best k t f Ameri 
A Man’s Boat Ie the favorito the bet known sportsmen of Amerie 


For Real Sport — Get a BABY GAR 








Suitable for women and children. Fast, seaworthy. 


strongly built, shaliow draft and non-sinkable. Mr. Lyon will be pleased to arrange 
P e nl $ a demonstration at your convenience. 
rice O y 266 Howard W. Lyon, Gotham National Bank Building, N. Y. City 
SRS S ae eaten Telephone. Colurnbus 1212 


Over 200 would-be cantemers have been disappointed this Built by Gar Wood, Inc., 409 Connecticut Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


year as they applied for Cape Cod Boats after the supply 
was exhausted. 


Order NOW for 1926 
CapeCod Ship Building Corp. 


18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Greater Palm Beach— 
4th City of the World 


Have you noticed how many important business 
concerns list their addresses as New York, London, 
Paris—and Greater Palm Beach ? 


GREATER PALM BEACH— 
TRULY AN INTERNATIONAL CITY 


comprising Palm Beach and West Palm Beach, 
only 36 hours from New York City and in con- 
tinuous communication with the world’s great 
financial centers. The logical business place and 
residence of the world’s social and financial leaders. 

This substantial resort city has tripled its 
permanent population in the last five years. 
More than $30,000,000 worth of buildings now 
under construction. 

A beautiful illustrated booklet in four colors has 
been prepared for you. Write us today, 
addressing: 


Greater Palm Beach Chamber of Commerce 
513 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


“‘Where Summer Spends the Winter.” 

















FEI-SEEN, Sewanhaka Schooner Class Owned by Irving Cox 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 


Sailmakers 
City Island, New Bork City 





Telephone: City Island 1013-1243 











Marblehead Midsummer Week Again Breaks All Records 
(Continued from page 43) 

Rainbows: Vesla, Edith P. and Samuel H. Wolcott, Jr., 
all three. 

Brutal Beasts, 12-foot Catboats: Special Division, Cyda, 
Martha Brackett, all three. First Division, Eastern 
and Boston, Scooter, Joseph Langmaid; Corinthian, 
Seal, Nathaniel M. Goodhue. Second Division, Eastern 
and Boston, Marilin, W. Gardner Barker, 2d; Corin- 
thian, Unk’s Ark, Elizabeth Pierson. Third Division, 
Punch, Gordon G. Woods, all three. 

Manchester 18-footers: Eastern, Limpet, Philip Stockton; 
Corinthian, Speedy, F. Douglas Cochrane. 

Manchester 15-footers: Eastern and Corinthian, Popover, 
John Noble, Jr.; Boston, Daumo, Harry B. Sawyer. 

Class B: Eastern, Tunipoo, George Vedeler; Boston and 
Corinthian, Porcupine, John Mahoney. 

Winthrop 15-footers: Eastern and Boston, Comet, Joseph 
Bergman; Corinthian, Dancer, Hall and Mitchell. 

Cottage Park 15-footers: Sally, A. W. Mayo, all three. 

Squantum ‘‘Marconi’’ Class: Eastern, Bagder IV, F. 
Sterling; Boston, Hermit, Frank G. Newburger; 
Corinthian, Naiad II, Edward G. Gallagher, Jr. 

Winthrop ‘Marconi’ Hustlers: Boston, Hustler V, 
E. E. Carney; Corinthian, Hupset, L. E. Harrington. 

Class K, Sonders: Eastern, Skeezix, Charles Higgins; 
Boston, Grayling, Morris Dalrymple; Corinthian, 
Hevella, Philip Tucker. 

Cohasset 17-footers: Eastern and Corinthian, Palmetto, 
Ralph Williams. 

Class O, Cohasset: Flivver, Hugh Bancroft, Jr., all three. 

Class O, South Boston: Boston, Gosling, John Cronin; 
Corinthian, Gosling, John Cronin. 

Quincy Catboats: Eastern and Boston, Jumbo, Joseph 
LeCain; Corinthian, Natalie, George LeCain. 

Class A: Eastern, Colema, W. M. Cohan. 

Twenty-one-foot Handicap Class: Eastern, Petrel, Wil- 
liam T. Haley; Boston, Osiris, E. M. Coffin; Corinthian, 
Jane, L. Chase Kepner. 

Annisquam Birds: Canvasback, D. Parker, Boston and 
Corinthian. 

Annisquam Cats: Caterpillar, R. Russell Smith, Boston 
and Corinthian. 

Gloucester Midgets: Boston, Wind, R. H. Rhinelander; 
Corinthian, Midget, Eleanor Parker. 

Nahant Dories: Crest, Edward P. Robinson, Boston and 
Corinthian. 

Wollaston Bay Birds: Boston, Osprey, R. Winslow; 
Corinthian, to be sailed off in home waters. 

Twenty-five-foot Handicap Class: Boston, Hayseed V, 
Herbert L. Bowden; Corinthian, Colema, W. M. Cohan. 

Alpha Dories: Boston, DeKid, Andrew St. Pierre; Corin- 
thian, Hyper, K. Jeffrey. 

Nahant Stars: Corinthian, Midge, G. T. King. 

Class P: Corinthian, Hayseed V, Herbert L. Bowden. 





The Junior Championships 

(Continued from page 46) 
Pleon and later Duxbury ran into soft spots and while 
they were flapping about with the finish almost within 
hailing distance and Duxbury 50 yards ahead of Pleon, 
Stamford came up astern, skirted the hole in the breeze 
and won by 41 seconds from Duxbury and 1 minute and 
45 seconds from Pleon. 

The fourth race between the three crews was over a 6- 
mile triangular course in a modreate to light breeze and 
again Duxbury led from the start, young Hunt dodging 
the holes, while the other two skippers seemed to stumble 
into them. At the finish Duxbury was 1 minute and 29 
seconds ahead of Pleon and 3 minutes and 38 seconds in 
advance of Stamford, and tied with the last named crew 
with two wins each. 
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Joew-hnidht 


Six-cylinder 
50-90 H.P. 


A sliding sleeve- 
valve engine, of the 
Silent Knight type 
— different from all 
other marine en- 
gines — the Loew- 
Knight sets a new standard of performance. 
The six-cylinder, like all Loew-Knight en- 
gines, is wonderfully silent, smooth, and 
efficient — head and shoulders above the 
mass of ordinary marine engines. No valves 
to grind, no carbon to remove, longer life. 


9002 Madison Avenue, N. W. 











Write today for details 


THE LOEW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Sole Licensee and Manufacturer of Knight Marine Engines 


Sliding sleeve-valves give the Loew- 
Knight a fundamental advantage over other 
types of engine — an advantage that is 
most fully appreciated by the pleased and 
satisfied boat and yacht owners who are 
now using thisengine. Sizes: 25 h.p. to 100 h.p. 
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Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


























MARINE 
MOTORS 











Established sers the world over tell how 
7906 «0, 000 ; Ge Gx Gar as, Oe 


Into these 
motors has been 
designed and 
built all the qual- 
ity and up-to- 
date engineering 
that it is possible 
to put intoa 
Marine Motor re- 
gardless of price. 





Model “*Z’’ $295.00 to $466.00 
Starter Side Model “Z" 14-22 H.P. Aluminum base, gear cover, 
flywheel, housing, clutch housing, oil reservoir. Length 38%". 
Weight 395 pounds, 19 miles per hour in_18 ft. speed boat, 10 miles 
in 25 ft. cruisers, 13 to 17 average launches. 


Gray Valve-in-Head motor, 20-30 H.P. Model “‘V’’ complete ready 
to run, including clutch and ignition $460.00 to $720.00 depending 
on type of equipment — However, the $460.00 motor itself is a com- 
plete motor just as 
good and just as pow- 
erful in every way as 
the more expensive 


plant. 
Ask for list of bar- 
gains just out. A } 


real clean up sale — 
all good values. 


Ask for new catalog 
of 2 cycle engines, 
3 H.P. to 8 H.P. 


Gray Marine 
Motor Co. 








720 Canton Ave. 
Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 








Model “V” valve-in-head motor. 
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STEARNS - M'KAY 





Used by the Finest ( Cruisers 
the Fastest Racers and by Merchant Vessels 


Baby Gar IV Beats 20th Century 


' Gar Wood, Inc., says: 





“We have used Marblehead Anti-Fouling Paint on our BABY GARS and 
find it in keeping with the quality of our boats. We do not hesitate in recom- 
mending it very highly to any builders or owners of high class boats.” 
FOR CRUISING VESSELS 
LONG LIFE—STAYS CLEAN—A HARD SLIPPERY SURFACE 


Highly Recommended and Used b: 


y 
J. Murray Watts, Cox & Stevens, John G. Alden, Geo. Lawley & Son Corp’n, 
Consolidated Ship Building Corp'n, Herreshoff Mig. Co., The Mathews Co., 
The Elco Works, and many other famous naval architects and by the most 
reliable ship and yacht yards. 
IT HAS NO EQUAL IN TROPICAL 
AND SEMI-TROPICAL WATERS 


STEARNS- McKAY MFG. CQO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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(Designed and built by Ole Evinrude) 


Quick Detachable 
Rowboat Motor 


Powerful, Light Weight, Speedy, Quiet Running, 
Practically Vibrationless. Starts on a quarter turn. 
Easily carried with you anywhere you go. No 
rowing, no work, no bother. Just ride and enjoy 
the greatest of water sports.. Slow down for fishing. 
Speed up for racing. Great power. 


Write for FREE Catalog 


describing all the new features, especially the 
famous Propello Pump. Only Elto has it. 
Write today. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., Dept. 2 


Ole Evinrude, Pres. 

















Manufacturers Home Building - - - Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
¢ MARINE PLUMBING 
, and SPECIALTIES 


4 

Those interested in a fixture for 

owner’s quarters where presence of lady guests de- 

mand a simple and easy-operating closet, we highly 

recommend the Spedit. 

Very compact, occupying space of 

only 21” x 19%” with %” sup- 

ply connection and 1%” dis- 
charge. 


Highly finished in white enamel 
with N. P. brass trimmings, genu- 
ine polished mahogany woodwork. 


PRICE $90.50 





“Granby"’ round way (circular 
opening) sea cock with Thru-Hull 
connection and straight tailpiece. 


Plate F-2020 — For supply: %”, 
$4.25, 1”, $6.00, 1%”, $9.00. 
Plate F-2021— For discharge: 
%”", $4.00, 1”, $5.75, 1%” 
$8.75, 1144”, $10.75, 2”, $18.50. 





Plate F-1057 


Other pump closets .at 
$38.75 and upward 





For Planking above 2” in 
Thickness 


Add per inch or fraction there- 


of up to 12”: %”, $0.50, 1”, 
$0.60, 114”, $0.70, 114”, $0.85, 
2”, $1.00. 





Add for cast brass 90° bent 





tailpiece: 4%, $0.10, 1”, $0.15, 
14%", $0.30, 114”, $0.40, 2”, Granby Seacock with Thru-Hull 
$0.75.%a - Connection 
Send Est. 
for cat- 
alog New York, N Y. 1849 





22-24 Vesey St. 
































Then Pleon cut !oose and took the fifth race in the series 
so handily that it looked like a three-cornered tie at the 
end of the next race. The course was a spinnaker run of 2 
miles and Pleon skipped out ahead from the start, with 
the race well in hand at the turn. Young Thayer allowed 
Hunt to kill Stamford’s chances for a third and final 
victory and sailing off alone, won easily by 1 minute and 6 
seconds from Duxbury and 2 minutes and 22 seconds from 
Stamford. 

The sixth race again looked like Pleon, for the local 
crew, sailing a fine race to the leeward mark of a 6-mile 
triangle, and holding the lead on the next leg, a 2-mile 
reach, flattened sheets at the second turn for the beat to 
the finish, with Stamford a poor second and Duxbury 
even farther astern. 

There is a saying down in southwestern Connecticut 
that ‘Church ain’t out, till the last hymn’s sung,”’ and 
this proved true in this case. Allowing Pleon and Stamford 
to hold a long board inshore on the port tack, Duxbury 
headed to starboard, seemingly off shore. But the wind be- 
gan to haul and 15 minutes after the turn was piping up to 
10 or 12 knots with a cant which gave Duxbury a chance 
to just lay the line, while Pleon and Stamford came flying 
in with lifted sheets. All three boats roared across the line 
with rails boiling, Duxbury a winner of the race and the 
championship by 57 seconds over Pleon, which lost the 
title then and there, but were awarded bronze medals on a 
better point score. Stamford, trailed the Jeader in 
the last race by 2 minutes and 38 seconds. 





Jolie Brise Wins 
(Continued from page 33) 
while Banba, Jessie L. and North Star were fighting it out 
behind us all to themselves. 

About this time I think the crew of the Jolie Brise were 
beginning to feel anxious. We had an idea our boat was 
fast in light weather; but she had never done any actual 
racing and here she was being left behind by a Bristol 
pilot boat with a reputation for speed in heavy weather 
and by two little boats half her size. Something had to be 
done, so we checked and trimmed sheets, gave a pull 
all around, sent up our Yankee — and waited. And we 
did not have to wait long, for our boat responded to the 
treatment, shook herself, woke up, and sailed past Fulmar 
and Saladin before they knew she was after them. Off 
Ventnor we had nearly caught Gull—but not quite, 
for she proved herself a very hard bird to catch and her 
Irishmen managed to keep her tail just far enough out 
of reach to prevent us putting any salt on it. 

And now commenced one of the hardest sea battles I 
have ever been engaged in. From 3 P.M. on the 15th until 
dark on the 18th (over three solid days!) Jolie Brise, Gull 
and Saladin raced side by side all down the length of the 
English Channel and half way across to the Fastnet, 
with the Fulmar in chase astern. All this time we experi- 
enced light following airs which shifted continually and 
maddeningly from one quarter to the other, and my 
memory of those 80 hours is a nightmare of incessant 
jibing, of hectic struggles with 1,400 feet of spinnaker 
and fierce strivings with 36-foot spinnaker booms. All 
through the night we would fight the Gull —only to 
find at daylight the Saladin ahead of us both. With in- 
credible labor we would draw slowly up on Saladin 
throughout the blazing day, and in the evening the 
Fulmar, bringing a little breeze of her own, would sail 
right up to us and join the battle. 

For three whole, desperate days we struggled on, and 
I do not remember much that happened during that 
time except millions of jibes against time. But I have one 
dim vision of a French fourmasted barque looming up 
very close to us, in company with three topsail-schooners 
and a barquentine. Perhaps I was dreaming, but I 
remember distinctly looking at a sky chock-full of yards 
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10 South Main Street 
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PALMER ENGINES 


2 to 80 h.p. 1 to 6 cylinders 


For Pleasure and Commercial Service 


Unfailing Quality 


The fruit of 25 Years of Success in building 
Marine Power Plants — 





Model YT2 


5 h.p., 2 cyl., 4 cycle; weight about 200 Ibs. 
The latest addition to the Palmer line 


PALMER BROS., ENGINES, Inc. 
COS COB, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 





Baltimore, Md. ..306 E. Lombard St. Norfolk, Va....... ist and Front Sts. 

Boston, Mass........ 59 Haverhill St. Philadelphia, Pa......... 9 N. 6th St. 

Jacksonville, Fla... .122 So. Ocean St. Portland, Me....... 39 Portland Pier 

New York City.. .128 Lexington Ave. Vancouver, B. C..... 1100 Powell St. 
Tampa, Fla...... 337 So. Franklin St. 


















Copper Paint 
Yacht White 
Shipe Paint 
Spar Varnish 


per Bronze 









For Bottoms “New Jersey’’ Copper Paint 
Red, Brown or Green. For above the water- 
line “New Jersey'’ Yacht White will stand 
washing and scrubbing. “New Jersey” Spar 
Varnish will not turn white and holds its 
gloss. 

Write for Booklet, ‘‘Davy Jones’ Locker," 

About Paints and How to Use Them 


Sold by all Ship Chandlers, Hardware and Paint Stores 










NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS 


HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, INC. 
WAYNE & FREMONT STREETS JERSEY CITY, N. J., U.S.A 
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Houseboat SEAWARD — 75 ft. long, 17 ft. beam. 
2-4 cyl. 50-60 H.P. 20th CENTURY MOTORS 


We build yachts complete and there is no 
divided responsibility. Our 20th Century 
Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 
one of the leading engines. We are in posi- 
tion to build you a complete yacht, fur- 
nished and equipped, at prices that cannot 
be equalled when construction and finish 
are considered. Let US figure on your new 
yacht for next season. 


New York Yacht Launch and Engine Co. 


Morris Heights, New York City 





20th CENTURY MOTOR 




















and thinking how lucky were the men who went to sea 
with squaresails; for whatever happened they did not have 
to spend their lives jibing and juggling with spinnaker 
booms. And, just when I was thinking this, came Mar- 
tin’s cry once more: ‘‘Jibe-oh! Shift the spinnaker 
over.” 

From midday on the 17th to midday 18th we sailed 72 
miles — with a jibe every mile. Maybe we jibed some 
more; but I was a little vague about things just then. 
And at 4 p.m. on the 18th, with Gull within 20 yards of 
us, Saladin mile off to starboard and Fulmar 100 yards 
astern, we ran into a part of the world where there was 
no wind at all, where the swells ran high and untidily 
and where thick, black fog-banks hung, menacing, in the 
air just clear of our mastheads. Here we stopped and 
turned slowly round and round, while the tumbling, 
jumbled swells hurled us violently about and strove to 
rape our suffering spars and canvas from us. Hell is like 
that. Here the Gull’s wire topsail halliards chafed clean 
through and her big jack-yarder took charge aloft. 
“Hard luck, Gull,” said we. But ‘‘Ouch! We’re glad of 
it,” sang out Gull’s Skipper. ‘‘Tis a grand change from 
handling that damned spalpeen of a spinnaker.” 

At 10 a.m. on the 19th the wind backed to the N.W., 
so we stood away to the nor’ard, close-hauled on the port 
tack, and closed in with the land. At 1 P.M. we sighted 
blue and hazy mountains right ahead and stood in until 
we picked up the Stags, which meant we were 20 miles 
dead to loo’ard of the Fastnet. I shall never forget the 
sail that followed. With a breeze that kept her covering 
board awash the Jolie Brise worked her way to wind- 
ward against the tide, with the spray flying about her 
and the sun shining on what must surely be the most 
lovely line of coast in all the world. Presently the tall 
shaft of the Fastnet Light began to poke up out of the 
sea, and we kept the glass on it anxiously, for we did not 
know then how good the gods had been to us; but we 
did know what Saladin, Gull and Fulmar could do. 

It was a most inspiring business sailing round that 
Light. The Irish love a sporting event and the lighthouse 
crew had evidently been waiting for us. The moment we 
showed our distinguishing flag their answering pennant 
went up, and the way they waved and cheered us as we 
rounded made all our hearts beat fast. When they held 
up a pilot Jack we were on to them at once, for we 
judged that was their way of showing we were leading 
the fleet. And we were, for these are the official times of 
rounding the Fastnet: Jolie Brise, 7.50 p.m., 19th; Gull, 
8.30 a.m., 20th; Fulmar, 9.15 a.m., 20th; Saladin, 9.20 
A.M., 20th; North Star, 8.20 a.m., 21st; Banba, 8.40 A.M., 
21st. 

Once round the Light it was “up spinnaker’’ again, 
and a dead run home. But at 9 p.m. that night the wind 
died away and we had to endure another raging calm 
until 8 A.M. on the 20th, so it will be seen that although 
we were 13 hours ahead of the Gull, Fulmar and Saladin 
yet they must have been only just out of sight astern of 
us just then. 

And then we at last got a real breeze out of the south — 
and the fun began. My private log reads: ‘‘20th, 10 A.M., 
just laying our course to Longships. Ship going like a 
train. 11 aA.M., Logged 9 knots last hour. 4 P.M., wind in- 
creasing. Down topsail. Doing 10. Midnight, blowing 
hard. Seven Stones Light dead ahead. Grand landfall. 
21st, 2.30 a.m., Longships abeam. Wind force 7 to 8 and 
more in the gusts. Doing over 10 under three lowers. 
5 A.M., wind increasing. Triced up main tack. 6 A.M., just 
managed to weather the Lizard. Terrific sea. Put close- 
reef in main. 7 A.M., blowing like Hell and going like the 
Devil. 8 A.M., ditto, but more so. 9.20 A.M., gale suddenly 
moderated. Set everything. 11 A.M., sighted Rame Hd. 
on weather bow. Up Yankee. Down spinnaker. Noon, 
doing 8 by the log. 1.45 p.M., finished. First boat. Last 
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WINSLOW BOATS and SERVICE 


N2: 173 — I will furnish complete detail building plans or contract for building oo ready 
for use this able and comfortable seagoing auxiliary schooner; 36’ 7” o.a., 28’ 6” I.w.l., 11’ 0” 
beam, 6’ 0” draft. Double stateroom, toilet room, two clothes lockers, roomy cabin, me ‘galley, 

sleeps six persons. Fifteen h.p. 4-cylinder motor, speed under power 6% miles. 7000 Ibs. iron out- 
side ballast. Heavy construction, reasonably priced. If you are considering a new boat for 1926 


correspond with me. 


\ RALPH E. WINSLOW 
| \ Naval Architect 
ae ae | } ae River Street 

/ / Ws 11 Atlantic (Quincy), Mass. i. a 
/ ee f tj rit \ Telephone Granite 1011 or \ | 


Ret Lapel > * 
. | ‘ = Designer of any type or size of 
———— — ft eA Motor, ae. or Sailing 

‘ ac 





































































EDSON Boys Today—Men Tomorrow 
STEERING GEARS Build a boat of this type from our construction set 
FANCY WOOD WHEELS for $12.00. Hull already built 
AUXILIARY STEERERS “COOT” 
EXHAUST HOSE Designed by a_ well- MARCONI RIGGED 
BILGE PUMPS known American Naval we. de 
BOOM BUFFERS Architect and equipped DIMENSIONS 

MARINE SPECIALTIES with sails made by the 25 inches over-all; 614 

. ’ = * inch beam; 6% inch 

New Catalogue M on Application world-famous sail mak- pa es Re Ny an 

ers, Ratsey and Lap- side black, white, 

EDSON MANUFACTURING CORP. sana gray; under side — 

NEW YORK Main Office and Works ‘combination. 
7 WATER STREET 375 BROADWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for 

| Unabridged pare dend ap 
onan LCR Seren ene tS arn cg 
= ——— = — — | 76 pages. Equipment 
U No. 1002A. No. 1002 
se 





Price 25c. 


JEFFERY’S WATERPROOF | 
LIQUID GLUE | 


for the diagonal )\\| | W/SZ 


planking of 


PRICE COMPLETE READY TO SAIL, $18.50 





The “Coot” represents the best and fastest model of a conventional sea- | 

going type of sailing yacht of her length that can be produced. | 

The only store of its kind in America. Carrying Scale Models, both 

complete and construction sets of sail and power boats and engines. 
Exact reproductions down to the smallest detail. 

our booklet ‘‘Marine 


Glues, What to Use— nN | BOUCHER, Inc. 


How to Use It” y =< NID] SCALE MODELS 
WS ; rv\.\, CALL AT OUR SALES ROOM 


L. W. FERDINAND & co. The Only Store of Its Kind in America 


152 Kneeland Street penne Massachusetts 65 Madison Avenue at th Swest wow vom 


HYDROPLANES 
See pages 12, 19, 20 of 
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Performance “< the 2 220 H. re "eames hn sor” 
Delights Even the Most Hard-boiled ious 


$2,000 “A Brute for Power and a Glutton for Speed” 


DETROIT 









Write for Descriptive Booklet 
Entitled ‘‘Birth of a Winner" 


Exclusive Eastern Distributors 


YOUNG @ HALL, Inc., 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CROSS GEAR & ENGINE COMPANY 


3258 Bellevue Avenue DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A, 
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Her mirror told 
her—too late® 






now lose 


The law of averages is immu- 
table. Dental statistics prove 
that fourout of every five over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too—are marred by Pyorrhea. 
Do you want to escape? 


It takes healthy gums a 
to keep healthy teeth nia 


Bleeding gums are Nature’s first 
warning. Then the gums begin to 
recede, lose that rich, healthy pink 
color. Poisons collect in pus pockets 
and often drain through the entire 

system, causing indigestion, anae- Ae 
mia, rheumatism and other serious : : 
diseases of mid-life. ito depen etonpion 


under the water-line, 








so do your teeth un- 


Take no chances—use Forhan’s y ne Ctrl 


If used in time and used consistent- 
ly, Forhan’s will prevent Pyorrhea, 
or check its progress — something 
ordinary tooth pastes are powerless 
to do. It contains just the right 
proportion of Forhan’s Astringent 
(as used by the dental profession 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea). It is 
safe, efficient and pleasant-tasting. 
Even if you don’t care to discon- 
tinue your favorite dentifrice, at 


least startusing Forhan’sonceaday. 
Forhan's is more than a tooth paste; it checks 
Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 


for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan's 
Forthe Gums. All druggists, 35¢ and 60c intubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


rhar 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
















































252 miles in 30 hours! Average 8.4 knots. 
Hot stuff!’ 

This seems about all there is to tell. My 
account of the race, like the race itself, 
drags along most of the way and finishes 
with a rush. But I want to say that certainly 
was some rush. We averaged 944 knots 
between Seven Stones and Lizard. We tore 
along in the dark past the Bishop, the 
Seven Stones, the Longships, Land’s End 
and the Lizard like a racing car flitting by 
the lamp-posts in a street. The fishing fleets 
were running in for shelter as we fled across 
Mount’s Bay and we whizzed through that 
crowd of lights like a shooting star. A big 
tramp steamed up astern, tried to pass us 
—and gave it up. I guess his limit was 
about 12! 

The following are the finishing times: 


Rating Allowance Corrected times 
ist. Jolie Brise 38.3 Scratch 21st, P.M. 2:45:30 


2nd. Fulmar 27 +1220 “ 21st, p.m. 10:28:05 

3rd. Gull 29.69 “* 22nd, A.M. 2:35:15 

4th. Saladin 32 6 hours 22nd, P.M. 12:54:30 
North Star 31.6 6% “* Did not cross line 


JessieL. 28.3 10’ 40 mins. 
Banba IV (Particulars not to hand at time of 
writing.) 


Jessie L. put into Crookhaven for some 
reason, while Banba, who lives in the 
Thames, seemed to think it a pity to waste 
a good, fair breeze, so she went straight on 
up an and did not come into Plymouth 
at all. 


Ace Wins Star Class International 
Series 
(Continued from page 53) 


On the run home Sonny and Ace outran 
Movie Star, and Porpoise fell behind. Sonny 
and Porpoise were among those that went 
inside the buoy and were disqualified, 
giving Ace second and the Movie Star third 
place. Talita, Hildy and Aurrera also went 
inside of the buoys. This disqualification of 
five boats really did not in any way affect 
the series as neither Ace nor Auriga were 
involved. It did break a tie between Sonny 
and Movie Star for third money, giving it 
to the latter. 

The Atlantic Coast Championship for the 
Pandora Cup, presented by Commodore 
Vance, was also won by Ace. This would 
have been taken by Gravesend had it not 
been for the disqualification of Inslee the 
last day, as only the three last days of the 
series counted for that cup. The Distant 
Fleet Trophy was won by English Bay; the 
Invaders Trophy for fleets outside of North 
America was taken by Hawaii; the Dawning 
Trophy for new fleets entering the Inter- 
national Series for the first time in 1925 
went to the Windward, of San Diego Bay, 
California. A Special Trophy was presented 
to Skipper de Sena of the Flota de la Habana 
in acknowledgment of his sportsmanship. 
The Cuban entry suffered a great handicap 
throughout. Their boat developed a bad 
leak after the second race when the skipper, 
unused to tides, hit a mark. On the third 
day they were forced to use another boat, 
with which they were not familiar, as a 
substitute, and in addition to that the 
skipper was taken sick and was ordered to 
remain in bed by his doctor. Fortunately 
the fleet had brought with them a substitute, 
Estaban Juncadella, fleet captain of the 
Flota de la Habana. He was rushed into the 
substitute boat right from the train. On top 
of this, it was most difficult for these 
skippers who could not speak English to 
understand instructions. Everyone felt that 
de Sena was a far better skipper than his 
point score indicated and that he deserved 
something in recognition of it. 
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The Santa Barbara Regatta 
(Continued from page 57) 


over 100 feet sent away at 10 A.M., in two 
classes, one for schooners and one for yawls. 

The wind was very light at the start and 
the heavy fellows found considerable diffi- 
culty in getting out from under the lee of the 
land and into the channel, where there is al- 
ways a good breeze. After an hour or so they 
were all clear and the course being such to 
make it a reach both ways fast time was 
made and shortly after the finish of the Class 
R boats the offshore racers were seen coming 
for the finish line. 

In the yawl class Teva was again a winner 
in 5h., 20 m., 26s. followed by Ortona, Baya- 
deer, Mollilou, Poinsetta, and Zahma. 

The first figures handed out in the 
schooner class were Pacific Childe, 5 h., 01 
m., 06 s.; Diablo 5 h., 03 m., 42 s.; Walgar 5 
h., 19 m., 42 s.; Windward 6 h., 19 m., 23 s. 
and Caprice, time not taken. 

In this race W. W. Pedder of the Diablo 
started something by protesting the Pacific 
Childe as not being a schooner under the 
rules of the Long Island Sound Yacht Racing 
Association, by reason of having her main- 
mast too far forward, and in return B. C. 
Huber, owner of Pacific Childe, returned the 
compliment by protesting Diablo on the 
same grounds. When measured it was found 
that Diablo’s mainmast was over two feet 
further forward than the rules allowed and 
both boats were disqualified. The general 
opinion was that Mr. Pedder started some- 
thing which got away from him, as Diablo 
not only lost this race but automatically 
loses every cup she was supposed to have 
won during the year. 

In the yawl class the big Poinsetta won her 
first race, followed by Teva, Mollilou, Baya- 
deer, Ortona, and Minerva, while in the 
schooner class Diablo was again first, fol- 
lowed by Pacific Childe. 

The closing day of the regatta, August 
14th, witnessed the best racing of the week, 
as the breeze was of about 10 miles’ strength 
and the best times of the entire week were 
made. 

The same 12-mile course was laid out for 
Class R sloops the first leg being to wind- 
ward, and all were off to a very good start. 
But Weston soon had Debra out in front, 
followed by Alert III and California. 

When about a mile from the weather mark 
Debra tacked inshore and was at once fol- 
lowed by Alert III, California standing on 
toward the mark. As the wind favored her 
the nearer she got to the mark, she was able 
to make it without the short hitch made by 
the other two, which put her around first, 
followed by Debra and Alert III. Off the 
wind Debra caught and passed her but 
Alert III was unable to make up for the loss 
incurred by making the short tack and was 
compelled to be satisfied with third place at 
the finish. On the reach Debra was able to 
increase her lead crossing in 1 h., 42 m., 35s., 
followed by California, Alert III, Patricia, 
Aloha, Galliano, and Canuck. 

In the Star Class Lee, in the Satellite, was 
doing his best to beat Movie Star. The racing 
between these two had been interesting not 
only during this series, but throughout the 
year, with honors somewhat in favor of 
Movie Star. 

As a farewell event the schooners and 
yawls held a consolation race in which the 
handicaps were based on the elapsed time in 
the previous races and were given at the start 
on the theory that all would finish at once. 

Minerva proved to be the fortunate one 
by finishing at 3 h., 40 m., 50 s., followed 
by Pacific Childe, Ortona, Bayadeer, Teva, 
Mollilou, Diablo, Henrietta and Windward. 

All the prizes were presented in the eve- 
ning and everyone was on his way home the 
next day figuring out how he can win next 
year. This is what makes yachting so in- 
teresting. 








Fits old brush and shaving 


soap were dear to his heart 
but he gave them up for 


Barbasol 


They had served him well 
for years—the favored 
brand of shaving soap and 
the well-softened badger 
brush that daily prepared 
the copper-wire stubble for 
the razor. It was hard to 
give them up—almost as dif- 
ficult as when, a few years 
before, he gave up the little 
bay mare and the old side- 
bar buggy to become an 
ardent convert to the motor 
car. 


But customs change. The 
old order passes. The world 
moves forward. You cover 
thirty miles an hour as eas- 
ily today as formerly you 
covered ten—and three 
minutes is ample shaving 
time, instead of fifteen. 
Time is the essence of this 
age —and Barbasol comes 
into the picture as one of 
the important, modern 
time-saving factors. 


What is Barbasol? 


Barbasol is just what its 
name indicates: Barb— 
beard; sol—short for sol- 
vent; beard solvent, taking 
the place of brush and 
lather. 


But Barbasol is more than 
merely the modern, effec- 
tive beard softener. It is 
both beard softener and 
beard stiffener. For, while 
the emollient content of 
Barbasol reduces the resist- 
ance of the beard’s texture, 
the film of Barbasol spread 
over the face, filling the tiny 
areas between the hairs, 
holds each hair upright — 
so that the razor cuts 
straight through. 


How to use Barbasol 


Barbasol means comfort 
during as well as after the 
shave. After you have 
washed your face in the 
morning, rinse off all soap 


but leave it wet. Now 
smear on Barbasol—not too 
sparingly, nor too gener- 
ously; just enough to cover 
the beard with a thin film. 
Now shave it off. 


A million men used Barbasol 
this morning, saving more 
than twenty years in a day 


A million men this morning 
and new thousands every 
day are experiencing the 
comfort, ease and swiftness 
of shaving with Barbasol — 
with an average time saving 
of 10 minutes per man, a 
total of twenty years per 
day, formerly spent in lath- 
ering, rubbing in and pre- 
paring the beard. 


Give yourself 
a fair trial 
of Barbasol 


Get this week’s 
free trial tube 


=--F 


Thegenerous trial 
tube of Barbasol 
contains suffi- 
cient for a week’s 
shaving of the av- 
erage beard. Do 
not start with a 
prejudice. Do not 
prejudge Barbasol 
by any other prep- 
aration. The Bar- 
basol idea is not 
new. Barbasol re- 
sults are new. It 
is not easy to dis- 
turb the habits of 
a lifetime. That 
is why we provide 
atrial tube. Fol- 
low instructions 
carefully; most 
important of all, 
be sure the face / 
is thoroughly 
wet before 7 
applying ,“ The 
Barbasol. / Barbasol Co. 
f Indianapolis, Ind. 


4 I want to give Barbasol a fair 
/ trial. Please send me your free 
Z/ sample tube. 


/JOSbqueg 
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